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. THE SLAVE.TRADE. 
A PRIZE POEM ON BIARD’S CELEBRATED PICTURE, 
In the possession af Samuel Gurney, Esq. 


BY DAVID MALLOCK, M.A. 


' Loup rose the hymn on wild Arabia’s shore, 
When Israel saw that Mizraim was no more ; 
And Miriam went, with all her virgin train, 
To lead the song, and swell the lofty strain— 
‘* O Israel! through yon rolling waters led, 
Shout, for the Lord—the Lord hath triumphed.” 
So, round the sea-girt island of the West, 
The brightest gem on Ocean’s heaving breast, 
Glad sounds were heard when pealed the loud decree, 
“« Thy chains are broken, Africa, be free !’’ 
The patriot falmin’d with unwonted fire ; 
The bard enraptured seized his glowing lyre, 
And warmed with holy zeal, in fervid strains, 
_ Sang the lorn Negro’s woes, his stripes, his chains ; 
Till Britain willed —proud Empress‘of the Sea— 
Then burst his bonds. The Slave—the Slave was free ! 


Vain, transitory hope! that thus foretold, 

To trusting hearts, the coming age of gold ; 

When truth and justice, walking hand in hand, 
Would shed their bounties o’er the blooming land ; 
And Afric’s sable sons, with freedom blest, 
Beneath their spreading palms securely rest ; 

Nor dread the spoiler’s chain, the mart of blood, 
Or stripes and bondage far across the flood. 


Years since have sped, and still, in countless waves, 
‘« Westward has roll’d the living tide of slaves :’’ 
Vain Britain’s menace—vain her generous call 

To break the Negro’s bonds, and burst his thrall. 
Mammon, insatiate, hears not pity plead ; 

Cruel as death, his victims still must bleed ; 

And bold and daring grown, he sweeps the seas, 
Spreads his full sails to every favouring breeze, 
And, hardened in the trade of blood, defies 

The threats of man, the thunders of the skies. 


Illustrious master of a generous art, 
That soothes, refines, and disciplines the heart ! 
Blest be the thought that taught thee to forego 
Domestic joys, to paint a scene of woe; 
That urged thee o’er the watery waste to roam, 
A willing exile from the bliss of home, 
While love and genius led thee on thy way _ 
Through pathless fields, to realms that greet the day ; 
To stamp with powerful hand the bright design, 
And rouse our feelings by each forceful line ; 
To shew the god-like wish has half been vain 
To break the Negro’s yoke, and burst his chain ; 
To prove through regions, trackless and unknown, 
That bask beneath the blazing tropic’s zone, 
From Guinea’s Coast and Congo’s wealth of woods, 
To Donga’s hills that pour their golden floods ; 
From the green Cape that views the verdant isles, 
To southern shores where endless summer smiles ; 
From Zarah’s drifting wilderness of sand, ; 
To the tall mountains of the central land, , 
Where cloudless skies with fiercest ardours burn, . 
And the blue Nile ungeals hia scanty urn; 





To rich Sofala, and dark Mozambique, 

Round every headland, bay, and winding creek, 
Still the infernal traffic speeds its way, 

And hell-hounds lurk to seize their hapless prey ! 


Come, view the radiant work, and ponder well 
The tale of woe and suffering it shall tell. 


’Tis dawn: pale morn is breaking’o’er the bay, 
And glimmering light proclaims approaching day ; 
The far-off mountains change their shadowy hue, 
And swell and brighten on the gazer’s view. 
Looming in yonder creek, with canvass furled, 
Anchors the slave-ship from the western world ; 
Dark, lowering, hateful, the vile craft appears 
Fit for her freight of agony and tears. 
Behold yon dusky groups that line the shore, 2 | 
Fated to view their native soil no more ! ; 
Mark well their aspect : terror, grief, despair, 
All that the heart o’erwhelms is pictured there. 
In the dim distance, through the struggling light, 
Gangs cf chain’d captives meet the aching sight ; 
And—cruel wrong! alas! too sad for tears,— 
Bound and exposed weak woman’s form appears. 
See, where yon massive shadows gain relief 
From centering light : there sits the Negro chief. 4 
Dull and embruted, he can calmly view 

The thickening horror, and enforce it too ; 

His sparkling hookah, with its fragrant breath, 
Lending strange contrast to this scene of death. 
Prone.on the earth yon stalwart figure lies, 
Bound like a victim for the sacrifice ; 

While o’er his form that hoary savage kneels, 
And to his captors for his price appeals. 

I!ere female weakness shrieks, implores in vain 
To ’scape the burning brand, the galling chain. 
The wretched mother there, in maddening grief, ¥. : : 
Hangs o’er her lifeless babe, and seeks relief , 
For speechless sorrow, in the vain defence 

Her arms afford to murdered innocence. 

To the fond maid whose heart was ever true, 

* Yon frantic lover gasps a wild adieu, 

Forced by the scourge and fetter to forego 

Misery’s last balm, the fellowship of woe ; 

Her’s the dread doom of the enfeebled slave, 

Death on the lonely shore, without a grave. 

And who is he that plans, directs the whole ? 

The man of iron nerve and rugged soul, 

The miscreaat who has crossed the stormy flood, 

And dared its wrath to glut his thirst for blood ; 

Who laughs at human tears, and Heav’n defies, 
Braving with impious deeds the vengeance of the skies ? 
Bland, calm, and callous, view him stretched at ease, 
The blood-stained pirate of the Atlantic seas ; 

Who, ’mid the rushing blasts and howling waves, 
Hurls his doom’d victims into living graves ; 

Or lands them on Colombia’s plague-struck shore, 
Clutches his gold, ‘‘ and hurries back for more !’’ 


"Twas night : the hamlet lay in balmy rest ; 

The babe was slumb’ring on its mother’s breast ; 

The father dreamt the child was at his knee, 
While he reposed beneath his father’s tree. s 
Falsely secure, they deemed no evil nigh; 
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Their lov’d home flaming through the gloom of night 
Reveal’d their terror, and betrayed their flight. 
Weak, worn, and manacled, behold them stand . ss 
By the dull waters of that dismal strand ; 
Doom’d in yon floating dex to'cro’s the wave, 
Their happiest fate to find the surge their grave; __ 
Theif last lorn hope to view their native shore, 
‘When the sad term of hated life is o’er. 


My generous country! well didst thou repay 
The direful evil of thine early day, m3 
By deeds exalted and more glorious far 

Than all thy trophies in the fields of war ; 

First, brightest in the roll of lasting fame, 
Millions of grateful hearts shall bless thy name. 
And shall thy lofty wish be rendered vain, 

To free the slave and burst his binding chain ? 
Skall pirate-rovers scour the flashing deep, 

And round the Libyan shores securely sweep ; 
Crimson the azure wave with human gore, 

And, shark-like, prowl the watery realm for more ? 
And shall the island-empress wait the while, 

And view the work of death; and calmly smile ? 
Forbid it Heaven! It is thine own decree, 

That universal man shall yet be free. 

That yet shall come by sacred bards foretc'd, 

A purer reign than the lost age of gold ; 

When all the former curse is swept away, 

And dewns around a fairer, brighter day ; 

When earth below shall blend with Heaven above, 
One boundless realm of happiness and love ; 

And all shall worship Him who bled and died 

To set them free, the Saviour crucified ! 





THE FRENCH ORDINANCES. 


A late number of La Reforme contains a lengthened and elabo- 
rate review of the French ordinances in relation to slavery, from 
the pen of M. Victor Shelcher, a writer already favourably known 
by his advocacy of the abolition of slavery. We give below a trans- 
lation of the principal passages of this able and effective article. 


“It is but too ewzy to prove that the ordinances, brought out 
after a voluntary delay of five months, are calculated rather to 
obstruct compulsory redemption, than to facilitate it. Let us see. 

‘“‘The law says,‘ If the price of redemption is not amicably 
settled between the master and the slave, it shall be fixed in each 
case by a commission, composed of the president of the royal court, 
of a counsellor. of the same court, and a member of the colonial 
council.’ : 

‘¢ Such a commission offers a very doubtful pledge of independence. 
By its constitution it will be composed, always in the greater part, 
and often altogether, of masters—that is to say, of interested per- 
sons. ..In fact, in our four colonies, the four presidents of the royal 
courts are all of them either owners of slaves, or connected by 
family ties with slave property. In Martinique, M. Morel, a planter. 
In Guadeloupe, M. Busire, married to a creole whose father is a 
planter. In Guiana,.M. Barrada, a planter. At Bourbon, M. 
Monginet. Unite to these four gentlemen the four membess of tlie 
colonial council, and you find in the commission appointed to fix 
the redemption-prices of slaves a permanent majority of owners of 
slaves. And since at least one half of the counsellors of the royal 
court are in the same position, it is almost certain that the member 
whom they will choose will be equally disposed to fix a high price 
on a man who wishes to redeem himself, in order both to place an 
insuperable obstacle in his way, and to banish a similar idea from 
the minds of their own slaves. 

“ Let us remark, further, that the arrangement which permits 
creditors to seize on the price of the slaves, will constitute an ad- 
ditional reason why the planters should oppose all possible obstacles 
to their liberation, since almost every one of them isin debt. A long 
while ago the ‘abolitionists said, what the commission on colonial 
affairs confirmed, thet a measure for enforcing the payment of debts 
was necessary es a preliminary to all the anieliorations of which the 
colonial system might be susceptible. Such a law was voted two 
years ago, by the Chiiniber of" Peers ; but, notwithstanding its ae- 

ed 1 the Minister Of Marine Has ‘not yet thought 
esent ft tt th Cliainber of Deputies. But let us go on 
ive: which fixés the forms to be Observed. 
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mination of the redemption-price shall be transmitted to the com- 
mission charged to entertain it by the attorney-general of the colony, 
upon vie transmission of it to him by the royal attorney of the 
arrondissement in which the mayor may reside 

« ¢ Par, 2. The royal attorney shall be put in possession of the 
demand, either directly by the slave or his master, or through the 
medium and under the advice either of the mayor of the commune 
or the justice of peace of the canton, at the choice of either of the 
interested parties. He shall transmit it to the attorney-general, 
together with all the elements of the valuations.’ 

“* Here, it is plain, we must put the master out of the question. 
Evidently he will take no trouble to facilitate the redemption of a 
slave, who, by the help of the law, wishes to get away from him. 
There remains then only the slave. But the ordinance gives him 
no means of action, and yet it is well known that he is destitute of 
them. The slave cannot leave the premises without a ticket from 
his master ; wherever he may be found without one he is liable to 
be arrested, and taken to jail, as a vagrant. Now a master will not 
give a ticket to a slave who wants to redeem himself, and if the 
slave, going furtively to present his request, is arrested, the master 
will lay on him a double punishment, partly on account of the jail 
fees, which he will have to pay, and partly on account of the long- 
ing which the poor fellow had for freedom. It should have been 
declared that, in this case, the master shall be obliged to give a 
ticket, and this obligation should have been enforced by a penalty 
op refusal. As to the mayors of the communes, the slave is sure to 
find nothing on their part but a very active hostility, instead of 
protection. They are all planters. 

‘¢ ¢ Art, 2, par. 1. The commission shall decide on documentary 
evidence, except as hereinafter excepted. It shall be authorized, 
through the attorney-general, to require all the kcMementary 
papers which it shall deem necessary for its decision,’ 

‘There is thus no limitation as to the time within which the 
commission shall come to its decision, and as it will be composed— 
at least in the majority, let us not forget this—-of men who are both 
parties and judges, it may be feared that it will be very tardy, or, 
at all events, not very zealous. If the attorney-general should not 
supply the supplementary papers, the commission can come to no 
decision at all. The masters who have to determine the fate of a 
slave sufficiently insolent to require his liberty, will always find 
reasons for demanding supplementary papers, and the attorney- 
general, himself a master too, will always find excuses for not send- 
ing them. It was, consequently, indispensable to limit the time 
for each successive operation. M.de Mackau knows this as well 
as we do; why has he not provided for it? -Alas! what has be- 
come of the sentiment of compassion which animated him when h® 
thus replied to a question of M. Roger? ‘The ordinance will be 
conceived in the most favourable terms for theslave. I am delighted 
to have this occasion of declaring that, in all the arrangements, 
both of the ordinances and the regulations, the government will 
always lean to the side of the slave.’ (Sitting of June 2nd.) 

‘¢ Art, 3, par. 1. The commission shall make known its decision 
to the governor by a report transmitted through the attorney- 
general.’ 

“Very good: but if the commission should not give its report 
for six months, and the attorney-general should not forward it to 
the governor for a year, what then? Why, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the matter might thus drop altogether. 

‘¢ Par, 2. The royal attorney places the price of redemption i in 
the colonial chest.’ 

“‘< Par, 3. On seeing the receipt of the treasurer, the governor, 
after the report of the attorney-general, shall deliver the title to 
freedom.’ 

‘‘ Here then, the governor, in order to deliver the title to freedom, 
is obliged to wait for another report from the attorney-general. 
God only knows when this magistrate will make all these reports 
in favour of miserable slaves whom he detests, and sometimes in 
favour of his own slaves, who are striving to acquire their freedom 
in spite of him! I say once more, that, if the ordinances had not 
been intended to render the law completely illusory, it would have 
confined all these judicial acts within specified periods. 

‘‘ Why, it is mere stubbornness, and contrary at once to law and 
common sense, to permit the magistrates to hold slaves, and then 
to hope that the slaves will obtain justice! It is an odious mockery. 
What! A negro shall be forced to address himself to his own mas- 
ter, in order that he, under the name of his protector, may take 
the journies necessary to deprive himself of the man whom he is 
furious to see escaping him? It is a monstrous absurdity. 
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“Let us now look at the second ordinance.’ The Chamber of 
Deputies, which unanimously displayed, during the discussion of 
the law, an eager desire to arrive speedily at the final abolition of 
slavery, went further than the project of the government. It 
voted, in right of its initiative, the sum of 400,000 franes in aid of 
the redemption of slaves, leaving to the administration the disposal 
of thisfund. The second ordinance regulates this. 

‘*« Art. 1. Propositions shall be submitted to the governors, by 
the director of the interior, or the attorney-general, &c. 

“ ¢ Art. 2. Propositions shall be prepared— 

“¢ « By the prefects apostolic and the mayors of communes, so far 
as concerns the director of the interior. 

«< ¢ By the royal attorneys and justices of the peace, so far as 
concerns the attorney-general.’ 

“Tt is not said, as we see, that these functionaries shall be obliged 
to make propositions, and this was worth the trouble. These 
functionaries being more or less proprietors of slaves, without ex- 
cepting even the prefects apostolic, (to their utter shame,) it is to 
be feared that they willallow the money to vegetate in the colonial 
chest. 

*¢ With 400,000 francs, at the price to which the commission will 
be able to raise the slaves, the government will not be able to 
redeem more than 250 to 300; or, since they will not have to pay 
the whole price, say 500. 

“ * Art. 4. Every grant made by the governor, according to the 
foregoing arrangements, shall be placed, in the name of the party, 
in the savings’ bank ; or, if there be none, in the municipal chest. 
It cannot be drawn out, but upon the completion of the price of 
redemption.’ 

‘‘ There is no question about the grants, that is, partial grants, 
being placed in the savings’ bank. But, if we do not deceive our- 
» Selves, the second clause leaves scarcely any doubt that the ordi- 
nance means that the administration shall never give the whole 
price of aslave. This is evidently to falsify the spirit and design 
ofthe law, to misunderstand the will of the legislature, and to 
restrain its benevolent.intentions. 

* In conclusion, it istoo true that the two ordinances are framed, 
as we said at the beginning, rather to hinder than to promote 
redemptions. Far from supplying an impulse to ihe movement 
towards emancipation in the-eolonies, as was desired by the mother 
country, they paralyse the beneficent. tendencies of the law, and 
will have the worse effect of encouraging and augmenting the stub- 
bornness of the Creoles. Besides, what dismay may we not feel, 


when, observing the spirit in which they are framed, we reflect that | 


he who drew them up has to select the agents who shall administer 
them ! 

“‘ We have just seen the nature of the ordinances of the third of 
November ; but what is to be thought when we recollect that they 
do not comprehend the hundredth part of that which was necessary, 
in order to give the laws of the 4th and 9th of July a practical and 
_executive character ? 

‘¢ In one word, it remains to regulate— 

“The food and treatment of the slaves ; 

‘The exchange of food for a day’s work ; 

‘¢'The modes of punishment ; 

“The marriage of siaves, and of slaves belonging to different 
masters ; 

‘The religious and elementary instruction of slaves ; 

“The allotment of gardens ; 

“The hours of ordinary labour, and the seasons of extraordinary 
labour ; 

‘‘The minimum of wages to be given to slaves working over 
hours ; 

‘‘The manner of preserving and employing the property of 
slaves who are minors; __ 

‘‘ The district of the new justice of the peace ; 

‘* The organization of the colonial establishments to be founded ; 

‘‘ And the measures relating to vagrancy, 

‘“‘ Certainly, here are important questions which demand a prompt 
solution ; so much so, that while they are not determined, the new 
laws can have no effect. The first law was voted by the two Cham- 

bers on the 4th of June. It is now the 6th of December. For six 
months the bureau of the colonies has delayed acting, and nothing 
is done, or likely to be done! What are we to think of this inae- 
tion, or how shall we describe it? Will M. de Mackau say that 
he had to consult the colonial councils concerning matters reserved 
for their judgment? But since the minister could confer with the 
sitting council of colonial delegates on the subject of compulsory 








redemption, why not on the rest? And why, besides, did not the 
minister convoke at once the assemblies of the islands for the pur- 
pose of consulting them? It was both his right and his duty. 
He has neglected both the one and the other. And the slaves, de- 
prived for six months of the benefits of the law, are they to wait 
six months longer? Where will M. de Mackau find an excuse 
for so cruel a delay? What does he expect? What does he 
wish?” . 

The preceding article was prepared for our last number. From 
a subsequent number of La Reforme we extract, with some abridg- 
ment, the following recent and important intelligence. 


‘The colonial commission charged with the valuation of the slaves 
who wish to purchase their freedom has been installed in Martinique, 
and, as we clearly foresaw, it fixes exorbitant prices. Heretofore the 
current value of slaves has been from 500 to 1500 francs, when 
the inhabitants dealt one with another; the commission has inva- 
riably raised it hitherto to from 1300 to 2000 francs. One lady, 
Madame B——, asked 800 francs of one of her female slaves who 
wished to redeem herself; she refused, and appealed to the com- 
mission, which valued this poor girl at 1800 francs. Whether her 
mistress would be content with her ten doubloons after this we do 
not know ; but it is unhappily certain that this fact supplies a mea- 
sure of the good faith of colonial judges, in the matter of enfran- 
chisement. We said that the plan ofcompulsory redemption would 
be useless. Many slayes who were abont to redeem themselves 
under the new law have renounced their intention, seeing the unrea- 
sonable amount of the first valuations. How could it be otherwise? 
You have set the wolves to determine the ransom of the sheep 
whom they wish to devour. _ 

“‘ We said also that the mayors in the colonies, to whom the ordi- 
nance of the 8rd of November assigns several acts favourable to 
the slaves, would not only do nothing to help these unfortunate 
creatures, but would do all they could to obstruct them. We aid 
not think we should so soon have an example of it; but the oppo- 
sition of the planters to the liberty of the blacks, and to acts of 
enfranchisement, amounts in some cases to frenzy. One mayor 
has just refused to register an act of enfranchisement brought into 
his office, and the tribunal has been obliged to condemn him to 
fulfil his duty to the state! What order, or what government can 
there be, in a country where a municipal functionary thinks himself 
at liberty not to do what the law orders him to do, and where 
the judge must interfere to constrain him? ‘Think of a mayor in 
France refusing to register the marriage of parties, because he did 
| not like they should marry! M. Huc has done nothing less. He 
| will not record an act of enfranchisement, because he does not like 
that the party should be free! 

‘¢It must be said, and reiterated, that the sheatit ta encouraged 
in this incredible obstinacy by the connivance of those who ought 
to repress it. The colonists have reduced to slavery the colonial 
authorities. The creole oligarchy does as it pleases, and one can 
scarcely imagine the indulgence granted to the greatest excesses. 
The mayor who refuses to execute a legal act remains in his place. 
Others have done worse with equal impunity.. The mayor of St. 
Pierre, M. Gosset, on the 25th of April, without either sentence or 
accusation, but by his own mere will, caused the quatre piquets to be 
inflicted on a negro boatman, in open day, and in the public square. 
This arbitrary act, which is forbidden by the penal law, and the 
violence of which only equals its enormity as committed by the 
first municipal officer of the town, the attorney-general, M. Morel, 
would not allow to be prosecuted, notwithstanding the complaints 
of the victim. He timidly referred it to the governor; and the 
governor, after conferring with his council, contented himself with 
recommending the mayor not to do so again. What follows from 
these criminal indulgences? The whites assume a right to listen to 
nothing but their own passions; and hence another fact of the 
same sort has just been commitied in the commune of Robert, by 
the assistant mayor of the place. He wii! be let off, like M. Gosset, 
with a private letter. If, on the contrary, any functionary shows 
the least sympathy with the slaves, things are very different ; he is 
quickly expelled as a dangerous and dishonest man. Thus the 
‘governor of Martinique, M. Mathieu, has just sent to ernie 
M. France, commandant of gendarmerie, for holding aboliti 
sentiments ; and the colonists triumph loudly in it. The coloni 
know wey well how to apply this argument to mate new’ tomér 
‘You see,’ say they, ‘that you must take our if} ie 
to keep your place ;’ and so the evil perpetuates itself, _ 

“From all this, it results that Gece ™ ainin 
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freedom, and that they make more efforts than ever to acquire it 
elsewhere. The escapes, notwithstanding the redoubled vigilance 
of the coast-guards, continue, and we are happy to say, with com- 
plete success. The twenty slaves of whom we spoke in a former 
number have escaped from the steamer Sfyx, sent in pursuit of 
them ; they set foot on English ground at the moment of being 
seized. When the boat of the Styz announced this intelligence to 
the colonists, the blacks who were on the shore uttered loud and 
significant cries of delight. Forty-eight hours afterwards, on the 
wedding-day of M. Larougerie, deputy attorney-general, while 
the married couple and the guests were dancing at Lamentin, on the 
plantation of M. Dheurville-Duchaxel, the uncle of the bride, ten 
first-rate blacks belonging to the plantation set off for Saint Lucia, 
where it is known they arrived in safety. Four slaves of M. H. 
D. du Tron-au-Chat also have succeeded in reaching the same 
island. And finaily, at the moment we are writing, seven negroes 
of Trinity have fled in a boat belonging to M. Sauvis, one of the 
richest proprietors in Martinique. Their fate is not yet known. 
The number of slaves who have escaped within a few months, from 
Martinique and Guadeloupe alone, amounts to 176.” 





ESCAPE OF SLAVES IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


We have often had to record facts of this class; but we have 
now the pleasure of inserting an article in reference to them from 
La Reforme, a French paper, of the 29th ult. Itis founded on 
the recent escape of twenty negroes from the town of St. Piere, 
Martinique, and expresses sentiments which do equal honour to the 
head and the heart of the writer. 


“ESCAPE OF TWENTY NEGROES. 


‘The colonists are suffering the punishment of their foolish 
ebstinacy. By means of intrigues they obtain from the Govern- 
ment bad ordinances, to explain laws which are already too defec- 
tive, and the slaves, who had been waiting with patience for their 
promised liberty, lose all hope. The escapes from Martinique and 
Guadeloupe have doubled within a short period, and they are 
effected with so much sagacity that they are almost always 
crowned with success. Twenty slaves have just escaped from St. 
Pierre, Martinique, with peculiar good fortune. They availed 
themselves of one of those very boats which are employed to pre- 
vent escapes. It was the great boat of M. Lejeune Delamotte, 
captain of the port of St. Pierre. 

‘*Twenty negroes represent a sum of money not to be lost 
without feeling. When their flight was discovered on the following 
morning, a steamer which happened to be in the roads was 
despatched in pursuit; but the night had been fine, and every thing 
inspired hope ,that they would have been able to make Dominica, 
the land of freedom. 

_ The negroes have an inalienable right to liberty. No barbarous 
treaty can destroy it. And we cannot observe without pleasure 
their perpetual efforts to acquire it by flight to the English colonies. 
It is a peaceful method, the hazards of which, even yet too great, 
are incured only by themselves. . 

‘* Apart from principle, however, another consideration makes us 
rejoice in the success of these attemp‘s. They constitute a material 
loss to the proprietors of slaves, and the greater loss inasmuch as it 
is the most intelligent and courageous of the slaves who venture to 
face the perils of the passage. Perhaps these injuries to their pro- 
perty will open the eyes of the colonists. They have closed their 
ears against the entreaties of philanthropy. But they will doubt- 
Jess show some sensibility when they sce their thinking property 


escape from them. Even the least generous among them must be 


convinced of the spirit of freedom which agitates the plantations. 
They are compelled to acknowledge it to then-selves, The negroes 
have a thirst for emancipation, of which their reiterated escapes 
We shall not cease to say to the creoles, 
that it is time for them to listen to the voice of justice, benevolence, 


‘and humanity. If they wish not to lose every thing, instead of 
repelling, as they now do, the universal wish of the mother 
country, they will wisely aid its realization.” 


> 








THE MALAY SLAVE-TRADE. 
(From the Singapore Free Press.) 


In addition to the forty-two slaves lately brought from Pahang by the 
gun-boat, the steamer Diana, (on her return from Pahang on the 10th 
instant,) brought eight more, consisting of six Bugis women and one child, 
and a Javanese man, thus making fifty in all rescued from slavery by the 
authorities here within the last month. 

The accounts given by some of these persons show the manner in which 
the trade is carried on; and it may not be altogether uninteresting to our 
readers to mention a few of the particulars given by the captives. One 
woman, a native of Tabunnan in the island of Bally, a widow, hada 
daughter who was one of the concubines of the Rajah of Tabunnan, and 
against whom the Rajah conceived suspicion of infidelity, on which both 
the mother and daughter were sold as slaves to a woman about five months 
ago. They were then taken to Baddong, where they were put on board 
the vessel of a Bugis Nakhoda named Wah Cassim, by whom they were 
conveyed, together with a number of others, to Pahang. The mother was 
brought away by the steamer, but the daughter still remains at Pahang. 
This woman states that a great number of persons are annually sold as 
slaves by the Rajahs in Bally and their nobles, the principal purchasers 
being Bugis traders. 

Another widow stated that she lived in the district of Crambetan in 
Bally, but her husband dying about a year ago, and being necessitated to 
borrow about ten dollars to defray the expenses of his burial and conse- 
quent religious ceremonies, she and her child, of about two years of age, 
became bond servants to the lender, from whom they were, after some 
time, redeemed by the Rajah, and were subsequently sold by his Highness 
toa Chinaman. The Chinaman disposed of them to a Bugis, by whom 
they were conveyed to Pahang in Wah Cassim’s boat. } 

A native of Yanyah in Bally, and his wife, having gone a few months 
ago to Baddong to trade, they were seized by one of the principal men 
there, and put on board Wah Cassim’s boat, being sold for thirteen dollars, 
and were conveyed to Pahang. 

An inhabitant of Mengo, in Bally, and his wife, having accompanied their 
chief to Tabunnan, were both kidnapped by a gang @#persons, who sold 
them to the Banda of Sarrangan for eleven dollars. They were by the 
latter sent in Wah Cassim’s boat to Pahang for sale. The man states 
that this boat conveyed forty-eight men and nineteen women to Pahang on 
this occasion. 

“Similar stories are told - by others, from which it appears that a most 
active system of kidnapping and slave dealing prevails in the island of 
Bally. Indeed, so firm appears the conviction of these unfortunate 
people that if they returned to Bally they would again fall into a state of 
slavery, that they are almost unanimous in expressing their disinclination 
to return to Bally, preferring to remain in Singapore, where they find many 
of their countrymen settled. 

The Rajahs in Bally have a very great number of slaves. The sources 
from which they are derived are various. The most usual appear to be 
these :-~1st, Women who have been divorced by their husbands become 
the property of the Rajah. 2nd, Widows and daughters of men dying 
without male issue go, with all the property of the deceased, to the Rajah. 
3rd, All culprits and malefactors become slaves to the Rajah; and con- 
victions, therefore, often proceed on the most unsatisfactory evidence. 
4th, Prisoners taken in war, and poor unprotected persons, who are seized 
and treated as slaves. 

The ways in which these slaves, so obtained, are employed are various : 
some are engaged in working for the Rajah, and some he sends out to 
trade on condition of their bringing him a certain share of their profits ; 
otherss are let out to hire, and of these persons many of the crews of the 
vessels which trade from Bally to Singapore and other places consist. 
The women, if young and handsome, become the concubines of the Pajah ; 
if they do not take the royal fancy, he sends them to trade in the bazaar, 
receiving a portion of their gains; or he sends them out as dancing girls 
and prostitutes, participating in thier earnings. The largest source of 
gain must, however, arise from the sale of slaves. They are bought from 
the Rajahs by the Chinese and Bugis, the latter, as far as can be learnt, 
being now the principal dealers, and conveyed to the Malay states, where 
they are sold; the Arabs residing in these places being the largest owners 
of slaves. Formerly Europeans did not scruple to derive large supplies 
of slaves from Bally, though this is now happily at anend. We find ‘rom 
a paper published in 1830, that the Netherlands government formerly had 
an agent established at Baddong to buy up slaves, who were sent up to 
Java to be employed as soldiers. It is therein stated that about 500 men 
had been obtained for that purpose during the two preceding years, who 
had cost the government, for price, agency, and transport, about 20,000 
doliars. French vessels are also stated to have resorted to Bally for the 
purpose of buying slaves. Women were preferred by them; 150 rupees 
were given for a young and handsome woman; 80 for the middle-aged ; 
the old being rejected altogether. Boys were also bought, but grown up 
men were not i in. general taken, being considered too intractable. 


~ Slavery is, as far as we have the means of knowing, legal in all Ma- 
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layan states, which derive their supply of slaves from Bally; and en 
also legal according to the laws of Bally, there seems to exist considerable 
difficulty in the way of effecting’ its total suppression in the Archipelago. 
The recent efforts of the Singapore authorities, which must meet with the 
approbation of every one desirous of seeing the traffic in human beings 
blotted from the face of the globe, were only so far successful through the 
co-operation of the Rajah of Pahang, moved thereto by the intervention of 
his royal relative the Tommungong. But even while delivering up these 
captives to us, the Rajah was undoubtedly committing a wrong upon those 
of his own subjects whom he disposessed of their slaves, and accordingly we 
have heard rumours of very great excitement having prevailed in Pahang on 
the subject, especially on the part of the Arabs, who, as we have before 
rem:rked, are very extensive slave-holders. 

It seems, therefore, very desirable that the Rajah of Pahang, and other 
native princes on the Peninsula and elsewhere, should be induced to 
abolish slavery in their dominions, and then a convention being made 
between them and the British, a speedy stop would be put to all slave im- 
portation into their territories. The places where a large demand at 
present exists for slaves being shut against them, the Bugis traders and 
other slave dealers would find the trade no longer profitable, and it would 
gradually dwindle away. The Dutch government, could, n> doubt, effect 
much for the amelioration of the slaves in Bally, were it willing to exert its 
infiuence, and from the character of the new Governor-General of Nether- 
lands India, we should suppose he would be prompt to aid in the promo- 
tion of such a humane object. 
~_. The Nockodah Wah Cassim, by whom most of the recently rescued 
slaves were conveyed from Bally to Pahang, was sent to Singapore by the 
Rajah of Pahang, but he has been set at liberty by the authorities here. 
The only act which is applicable to his case is the 5 Geo. IV. cap. 113, 
sec. 9; but to bring him within its.reach he would have required to have 
resided in some of her Majesty’s dominions under the territory of the East 
India government. He, moreover, produced a document by which it 
appeared that he was in the employment of the Rajah of Bally, so that 
altogether it would be difficult to bring him within the reach of the law. 

One of the persons brought from Pahang, a Javanese from the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarang, states that as he and nine companions were out 
fishing at a considerable distance from the harbour about nine years ago, 
they were seized bygGallang pirates, by whom they were taken to Gallang, 
where the individual in question resided for three years. He was then 
taken to Endow, and sold to a person named Tuanko Mooda, with whom 
he lived for about three years at Endow, and then accompanied him to 
Pahang. He further states, that after being captured he remained in the 
piratical boat for nearly a month, and that about ten days after that event, 
and while hovering off Samarang, an European child was brought on 
board, with four Javanese who had been taken by the pirates. This boy 
he asserts to be Joseph Pahang, the European boy who was sometime ago 
brought from Pahang, and is at present in the Institution School. He 
says that the boy, whom the Javanese accompanying him called John, was 
taken to Gallang, but afterwards removed from thence, and that on his 
going to Pahang, he found the boy with Tuanko Syed. Joseph, on being 
shown this man, said he did not believe a word of his story, that he never 
heard anything of it at Pahang and that he was very slightly acquainted 
with him ; on the contrary, he has always understood that he was brought 
by a Bugis of Punnen Rattie to Pahang, of whom he has a faint recollec- 
tion, and who, he has been informed, sometimes comes to Singapore, so 
that he entertains hopes of meeting with him and learning something of his 
early history before he fell into this man’s hands. 

This boy,’we believe, since he has been here, has improved much. He 
has gained good health, and intellectually he displays great acuteness and 
intelligence. He is versed in the Malay, Arabic, and Cochin China 
languages. 





PROFITS OF SUGAR CULTIVATION IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 


To the Editor of the Tobago Chronicle and Royal Gazette. 


Srr,—Since the period of freedom, almost every planter in this 
island has bitterly complained of the ruinous returns of his sugar 
cultivation, and it is seldom I have spoken with any parties on the 
subject of our prospects, but they look to me for sympathy in their 
want of prosperity ; and not a few thought proper to remark, that 
within six months of the period of my purchase of Arno’s Vale 
sugar plantation, (it was placed in my possession on the last day 
of February, 1844,) there would not be a cane or a labourer on 
that estate. To show how utterly mistaken my kind friends have 
been in their prognostications, I beg leave, through your columns, 
to lay before my neighbours the accompanying debtor and creditor 
account for the crop just shipped, which I pledge myself to be 
correct. Up to the 18th October, 1844, I employed a manager, but 
thank God I find myself capable of managing my own affairs, 
and can do better without one. I am also my own attorney and 





my own booh-heeper, all which, in these times, is important to a 
renter or proprictor, as it saves a few hundred pounds per annum, 
in one shape or other, and makes a man master of his own business, 
and prevents his falling into expensive and may-be indifferent 
hands. 

An experienced planter estimates my ensuing 1846 crop at 
upwards of 100 hhds.; but I calculate upon 90 hhds., which 
(seasons permitting) will be an increase of 10 hhds. on 1845 crop ; 
and mark, my expenses will be less! I recommend proprietors at 
home to rent their plantations. An industrious renter on the spot 
would be, in these difficult times, deeply interested in the soil, and 
in the welfare of the labouring class; would exert every means to 
improve the capabilities of property ; and by being frugal at all 
ends, might reap a fair remuneration for his hard services. But it 
is evident to all who dare speak out, that proprietors resident in 
Europe, employing multifarious agents both at home and in the 
colonies, may expect on poor estates nothing but ruin, and on the 
very best little short of it. : 

The maximum of my wages is 8d per diem. I have 110 people 
on my pay-list constantly engaged; and instead of Arno’s Vale 
being abandoned, I refused, in the past month, the aid of no less 
than twelve effective labourers. In writing this letter, I do not 
mean anything offensive tc any man, or set of men, but I think it 


time to speak the bare truth, and put down the malignant observa- 


tions that are occasionally hurled at those who are as independent 
as Your most obedient servant, 


Tobago, Joun Kitson, 
29th Aug., 1845. Proprietor of Arno’s Vale Sugar Estate. 


Dr. EXPENDITURE OF ARNO’S VALE ESTATE, 
For One Year, from the \st Aug., 1844, to lst Aug., 1845. 





To 314 Tons. Coals, at 23s. per Barbara Gordon ........ £36 4 6 
Lighterage on ditto .......eceeeceeeceeeseccscsves 410 0 
M5 Whds. at 180... 1. ccc ccccccccccccscvcnveccses 4010 0 
TM Ea. SOR PA AA a 100 
17 Tons 3 sks. at 238, perHelen ...... 0.0 seeseeeees 19 18 0 
LAG 08 RIE Rid Os AS 210 0 
BS Whe. ab 1Ba «iis. cc ow sies cavecteccesenses atzes> ; 2838 4 
4 Kis. Temper Lime ......cccecesccccsccveesescrcs 40 0 
20 Bundles Wood Hoops ....-+eeesesevseseyesecece 3 3 0 
Cate, 10 428°G Gr8isn cs ceccicces cess ccepesescccenses 10130 8 

ne ih aides 65 5 Skins hin hg be aewenns Vannes hn 012 0 
33 Puncheons at 188 ......csccscceeevcesesessecsee 2914 O 
1 Barrel Beef ......cccccseees 0 6ab0 5 ee ie ecne sees ea 5 0 0 
8 Baskets Potatoes at 38......+ececeeeeeeceseees ee 018 0 
D Vegmrge Bath neocon oc vice ccc ccdccceccccses sbhews 3 3 0 
3 Hams, weight 60 Ibs. da. Sqcccssest catboues 3.0 0 
20 Iron Bars . buns anense ss 6 5 0 
45 ft. P.P. Scantling, 17., Insurance, 208 Saweet ay stas 117 0 
SPietee Think io ic Se PRGA Bie eee 
I Hore 66 i053 dc cccc bed Jhig ys cess eee 
1 Ass. 100s., 150 Fire Bricks, 30s i Hae eigtees OAS 610 0 
Pay Lit os ee sos cevssssovsss ove cianeinesssseen 469 2 6 
Blacksmith’s Work, with Horse Shoeing. . eb eene 65 0 
Porter, Wine, Brandy, and other Articles der: edie use 30 0 0 
31 Molasses Puncheons at 18s ........+0+-++05 eerrm? fe ee 
Sundries, and Doctor’s Charge ......sseee--eseeeeeeee 2018 O 
2 Jars Temper Lime, purchasedin Town ......... ee Rs ie 
1069 feet Lumber ..... ansaame was aisha 20s esbekar 5 410 
Plank, IIs. mais eves Re 112 
TAKS ccccrccscsescecscccescuececcages oose «2316 0 


11 hhds.° “Coals, i in new hhds. from Scotland, st 20s. ‘landed 


im the Bay ccc cccsccccqeeccvcccctesccctvsscese® LEO @ 
Commission on I] hhd..... 1.0.2 cccecerececeeecces 011 0 
Nails, Rivets, and Sieaei, aba eeus ees desks 210 0 
3 Months’ Salary for Manager, from the Ist 5 August a the 

18th October, 1844 .......... coccvccccecs 21 12-10 
This snm peid Engineer for one year . eee ceceedccecee 3.4 0 
Overtime for Crop .......+.++: bbc bcs eld crincedse we | ae Mae 
Paid Cartage of Burnt Cames.........+0-secececeeene 700 
8 Dozen of Hoes at 178... 2. .csccscscceverccsevccves 211 0 

£895 410 

To Balance due the Estate......sssseveceeseceeees 835 5 2 

£1730 10 0 
Pr. Contra. Cr. 
By 80 bhds. of Sugar, forty inch truss hoops, average price 
£17 per Dba. 0 icc k eee cere decke ce veweeses £1360 0 0 


33 Puncheons of Rum proof 19, 20, 21, at an average 
price of £7 per Puncheon......-.+seeeseveceecess 231 0 0 
31 Puncheons of Molasses. eee ee ereeeeeesesesewnesee “139 10 0 


bases : za _ 
£1730 10 0 
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AN ARGUMENT AGAINST IMMIGRATION. 
(From the Jamaica Falmouth Post.) 


We do not intend to quarrel with the parties who cry so loudly 
for ‘immigrants from the East.’ It is no doubt their honest 
opinion that Asiatie cane-planters will increase the quantity and 
improve the quality of sugars, and perhaps they also believe 
that that increase and improvement can only happen by an addition 
to our native population ; but we think that we shall be able to 
prove, that machinery will more effectively answer our purposes 
than thousands of Coolies from the shores of India. 

We at once admit that the demand for labourers is loud in 
several districts, and we will go further, and say, that before the 
abolition of the accursed slave-trade, when wealth rolled in from 
all quarters, and when labourers could be bought as they were 
wanted, the demand in those very districts exceeded that of the 
present time; but Science has shed a ray upon our ‘ isle of springs,’ 
and shown her people that machinery, worked by water power or 
inanimate force, can effect more in a lesser space of time than all 
the manual assistance that is attainable. The demand alluded to has 
decreased in a corresponding ratio; and as the age is one of im- 
provement and invention, we ought to turn our thoughts to the 
means by which we may supply the want of population, and 
prevent the expenditure of the immense sums of money required 
for its increase to that extent which would render it serviceable. 
Suppose, for example, that our sugar was manufactured after the 
rude manner of the Otaheitans ; or, to come nearer home, according 
to the practice of our brethren in the parish of Manchester, whére 
two horizontal rotlers, turned by two men, moving in a circle, are 
made by their revolution to press out the juice of the cane. To 
manufacture one hogshead of sugar of 17 ewt., these men must 
grind out 1 ,450 gallons of liquor, that quantity being, as we are 
informed, the. mean of juice with much saccharum. Qn the other 
hand, a steam-engine,. of twelye. horse power, will grind 1,200 
gallons per hour. Now, it is said, that.a horse power ipaqual to, 
five men ; but we think, that in this country, and in this particular 
sort of employes; it will be found that twice the number of men 
are just equal to one horse; for in Manchester it is good work | 
if one man can grind ten gallons of juice in an hour, so that to 
produce sufficient liquor for one hogshead of 17 cwt., it would 


require 145 men with small mills, for two men to work equal to 72, | 


These men would not be employed for so short a period as an hour, 
and giving them the benefit of consecutive hour labour, they could 
not physically continue at this rotatory occupation beyond five 
hours, which would give liquor for 5 hogsheads. . But the labour 
does not end here, sor there must be others to manufacture, and for 
this we will allow an additional twenty. Now, here we have 165 
men, producing five hogsheads of sugar per day ; an estate of 200 
hogsheads would, working ‘five days in the week, take eight weeks 
to manufacture its crop, that is, provided it could boil five hogs- 
heads per day, which at present no estate does; then, if the whole 
crop of the island be estimated at-30,000 hogsheads, it would take 
3,950,000 labourers to produce sugar alone, a number exceeding 
by 3,552,567, our whole population, as shewn by the census. If 
we had not availed ourselves of the machinery of mills, worked by 
other than human force, our present peasantry would not suffice to 
produce ‘more than 2, 187 hogsheads’ of sugar, and that only if 

every man, woman, and child worked equally. From time to time 
a steam engine has been introduced; brute power and windmills 
have also been applied to the grinding of canes; and these, when 
used, have decreased the demand for human labour, which would 
be decreased still more, if the motive power of a steam-engine 
were made to subserve other wants of an estate, such as feeding 
mills, cutting cane-tops, discharging trash, &c. 

A reduction in the application of manual labour, if made 
without affecting the productive return of an estate, and if done 


by machinery, will, while it does not exceed the expenditure of 


money for human beings formerly employed, increase the return of 
the property. In perfect machinery we have strong and practical 
evidence of its utility, cheapness, superiority and continuity over 
manual labour: we see that with rude machinery our population 
could not take off our crops, and that if we had not science to aid 
us, our cry would be, Immigration, to the extent of three millions 


of ‘agriculturists.. 


While the European farmer turns his thoughts to the improve- 


ae of his farm by economical means, and searches into the 


domestic history of every country for aids in the use of agricultural 





impleménts ; while he obtains far and near every instrument that 
will assist in economising labour, the Jamaica planter sits down, 
and utters a cry—not for machinery, but for Hill-Coolie im- 
migrants. How then can he expect to increase his crops and reduce 
his expenses? . 





THE MENDI MISSION. 
(From the Oberlin Evangelist.) 


Letters from Brother Raymond down to July Ist, reveal the smiles of the 
God of missions upon that enterprise. It may be known to some of .our 
readers that in consequence of the upright, bold, and decided stand taken 


‘by Bro. R. against the slave-trade, especially in disclosing the iniquities 


practised by the petty chiefs of the country in this business, he had in- 
curred their hottest wrath, and one named Henry Tucker had ordered him 
out of the country. 

It seems that the Lord has overruled even this ebullition of depraved 
wrath for his own praise ; has raised up friends for Bro. Raymond among 
the other chiefs, who have. interposed, revoked the decision of Tucker, and 
secured for Bro. R. a valjd title to the soil on which he resides ;—that the 
Lord has made use of these trying events to give notoriety to the mission, 
to turn the eyes of the whole country upon it, and to turn their hearts 
towards it ; and, finally, has wrought such a change as it is strongly hoped 
will put an end to the slave-trade in that vicinity for ever. . 

But our readers will be pleased to hear from Bro. R. himself. 

‘* The whole country, in all directions, is looking to this mission, and 
watching my movements with intense interest. They are only waiting 
for us to get ready to take their children into our school, when they will 
send them. 

‘*The slave-trade is now stopped—I think entirely so; and the people 
begin to turn their attention to something else for a living. I have already 
agreed to supply several with seed ginger for the next year. It seems that 
there was never so favourable a time as now to make a great effort to plant 
the gospel here. It is all-important that the school and farm should go 
into operation the coming dry season. 

‘* The course taken in the difficulty between and the English, 
and in that between Mr. T. and myself, has not only made the object of 
the mission known, but it has given the people confidence in me. They 
all acknowledge that I have saved the country. Even Mr. Tucker con- 
fessed this the other day. Notwithstanding all that has occurred, I do not 
| think there is a chief in the whole country more desirous of having me 
remain here, than he. As Mr. Badger, of Sierra Leone, once wrote to me, 
‘the contest was not between Henry Tucker and William Raymond, but 
between light and darkness.’ Light has gained the victory, the power of 
darkness is broken, and the present appears to be a peculiarly favourable 
time to sow the seeds of light and truth. The ground that has been gained 
has not been acquired by covering up the truth or any principle of the 
gospe!, but rather by making them known. To the people here I will 
not acknowledge the relation df slave and master ; and when a man comes 
to me for work, I refuse to ask whether he is a slave or not. If he proves 
to be a slave, I pay him for his work, and not his master. The principle 
is established at the mission-station that the man who does the work shall 
have the pay. 

‘¢ You may not see why I am so anxious to get the farm into operation. 
One object is, that I may turn the attention of the people to the cultivation 
of some staple articles of commerce. As their attention is now diverted 
from the slave-trade, it can, of course, be more easily turned in another 
direction. 

‘‘ Another reason why I am anxious to get the farm as well as the school 
into operation, you will see when you read my plan for the school. I 
propose to take the children just as they are; clothe and feed them ; and 
when the boys are big enough, let them work part of the time on the 


| farm. All the produce of the farm to go to the support of those who 


work on it. The girls must have the same hours to work, only their em- 
ployment to be sewing, washing, &c. One of the most important things 
to teach the people is habits of industry. Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
I shall have to meet in carrying out the above plan, is what exists in every 
slave country, viz., the idea that labour is disgraceful. This is the very 
thing to be rooted out. You must not think that I put the school, &c., 
in importance before the preaching of the gospel. Far from it; though I 
consider the school, &c., of very! greac importance in more fully opening 
the way for the gospel.”’ 





FATE OF POOR TORREY. 
(From the Anti-Slavery Standard.) 
We extract from the Puritan, part of a letter written at Baltimore, 
Nov. 14, descrising a visit made by the writer to the Maryland Peniten- 


tiary for the purpose of seeing poor Torrey. His statement is affecting 
indeed, and gives a more unfavourable representation of the state of his 


health, and the prospects of his life, than we had supposed were true. 
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Indeed, by what we know of Mr. Sorvey's countisation and powers of 
endurance, and by what we have heard through other channels, we are | 
inclined to hope that the case is not quite so immediately alarming as it 
appeared to this writer. 

His remarks on Mr. Torrey’s alleged offence do not strike us as in 
place. We do not believe ‘‘ such a mind as Mr. Torrey’s’’ has ever felt a 
pang on account of the unlawfulness or wrong-doing of the deed for which 
he suffers, and to throw it at him thus is not acting the part of the good 
Samaritan. Especially do we wonder what put it into the writer’s heart 
to apply to Torrey the scriptural denunciation, ‘‘ They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.’”” Are we to interpret that language of our 
Saviour to mean—They that break chains shall be chained ; they that free 
men from slavery shall die in dungeons? Why did he not rather think of 
our Saviour’s first text, and its consequences, — Luke iv., 18, 28, 29? Still, 
the writer shows so kind a heart, that we have no doubt his remarks were 
the result of prejudice, or of some incorrect information respecting Mr. 
Torrey’s conduct or principles, rather than of a desire to insult the miser- 
able. Torrey has done nothing which ought to have prevented ‘‘ one 
generous burst of sympathy, wide as our country, bursting from every 
Christian heart.’’. And he would have received it, had it not been for the 
amazing influence which slavery has obtained over the public mind in this 
country. 

We trust no time will now be lost in bringing Torrey's true condition 
to the notice of the people and rulers of Maryland, and let them now meet 
the question —- WILL THEY MURDER HIM OUTRIGHT, TO 
GLUT THE REVENGE OF THE SLAVE-DEALERS AND THE 
SLAVE-HUNTERS OF BALTIMORE? 


THE LETTER. ] 

I was induced to visit the place in the hope of seeing the Rev. Mr. Torrey, 
of New England, who, as you will remember, was one year ago sent to 
prison for five years, for a high crime, according to the law of Maryland, 
but, in his estimation, for aiding the oppressed to go free. I found that I 
should not be allowed to speak to him without a special permit from one 
of the directors. As that could not then be obtained, I found I must 
content myself with such a glimpse of him as I could obtain. In passing 
through the dormitories, I caught sight of him at some distance before me. 
He was seated at the stone, with the prison garb on him, and the prison 
cap upon his head. As we passed him, he pulled off his cap as a mark of 
respect to the warden, who accompanied us. I had a fair view of him, 
though it was but fora moment. That sight made my heart bleed. It 
has followed me ever since. Mr. Torrey is sick, and sick even to death, 
if he be not soon released. His countenance is death-like, his frame at- 
tenuated, his hands pony, and his face ghastly. The iron has already | 
entered his soul. If the hand of the executive open not the doors of the 
prison-house, the hand of death will ere long give him a release. Oh! it 
is a dreadful thing to be an inmate of a prison, and be an associate with 
the felon. To have night succeed day, and day follow night, and find 
one’s self still shut out from society and friends by the grated door. And 
then to pass those long, long, dark winter nights, from 5 p.m. till 7 a.m. 
all alone. No one to speak to, nothing to do, no sound to relieve the 
death-like stillness of the livelong night in that prison, save at the interval 
of each half-hour, the watch cry ‘‘ All is well.’? And to such a mind as 
Mr. Torrey’s the idea must add exquisite suffering, that after the first 
burst of sympathy is past, he may be forgotten. And then, mingling with 
all this, must come the truth to his mind, in the calmness of reflection, 
that in the opinion of a large number of the best men, he was hardly in 
the way of his duty ; that by many he is regarded as a martyr rather to 
a misguided zeal, than to the cause of his Master. Had he been arrested 
for preaching Christ, for calling sinners to repentance ; had he been taken 
with his amour on, then would his confinement have been light. One 
generous burst of sympathy, wide as our country, would have been heard 
from every Christian heart. Every day would have brought him comfort. 
Each night the sympathy of Christians would have blest his couch. He 
has now learned what this meaneth,—‘‘ They that take the sword shall 
perish by the sword.”’ 

I had heard that Mr. T. was not well. But the truth has not fully 
been told. He is very ill. He can do no work, not even the slightest. 
He passes his time on the couch in his ce!l, or by the stone—or, in very 
pleasant weather, in walking with a very feeble step around the prison 
yard. God send him swift deliverance ! 


; 


M. H. S. 





FREE LABOUR.—COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


We insert with much pleasure the following extracts of letters 
lately received from the United States. They are written by 
Samuel Rhoades, of Philadelphia, to Mr. Sturge, and are dated 
respectively the 26th, and 27th of December, 1845. 


‘I have been much pleased with the appearance of the minute of 
the New York yearly meeting in the British and Foreign Anti- 








slavery Reporter, and the editorial remarks on it, and in relation 


to the manufacture of East Indian cotton. I understand by a 
letter from my friend J-——- C——, that somebody in London is 


in treaty with manufacturers to produce fabrics of free-labour — 


cotton exclusively. This is a measure worthy of their strongest 
efforts, and will, if successful, do more, I am persuaded, to arouse 
the fears of American slaveholders, and cause them to look towards 
the abolition of slavery, than all the pamphlets and all the resolutions 


that all the presses of England could issue. I shall rejoice to hear © 


of the adoption of this arrangement. The East India cotton 
imported into England last year was about 239,000 bales. What 
excuse can British abolitionists urge for using slave cotton? The 
Egyptian cotton also, Judge Jay assures me, may be regarded as 
free produce. He says the agricultural labourers in Egypt, so far 
as he could observe, were universally Arabs; and the slaves were 
principally employed in the houses of the Turkish residents, and in 
the army. His interesting letter to me on the state of slavery 
in Egypt will probably soon be in print. I hope thou wilt inform 
me of any measure which may be in progress amongst you to pro~ 
mote the use of free produce, our association wishes to collect. 
such information to be spread before Friends. We have sent to 
Mississippi for free cotton; and two trustworthy persons are now 
travelling in that state, and in Alabama, and Tennessee, to ascertain 
where, and in what quantity, such cotton can be procnred. We 
hope for valuable statements from them. 
na * * * * * +. 

“‘T have recently received from Mississppi accounts so important 
and encouraging in respect to the cultivation of free cotton, and 
the entire practicability of having it satisfactorily guaranteed, that 
I venture to forward them to thee, hoping that, if it be too late this 
season, thou mayest be able to induce some manufacturers to enter 
into arrangements to produce a constant supply of free American 
cotton hereafter. There can be no difficulty in shipping the cotton 
directly to the manufacturers from New Orleans ; and it seems to me 
they could save much by this plan. The cotton, too, thou wilt see, 
is of the best quality. The letter from which I make the following 
extract was written by a merchant residing in a town on the Missis- 
sippi river, to an eminent mercantile firm in Philadelphia who had 
written to him, at the request of A. L. P and myself, to aid a 
person who is collecting free cotton for our association. I am per- 
sonally acquainted with the writer, and believe his honour may be. 
fully depended upon. The letter is dated the 6th of this month, 
and, is as follows:— 

“¢Asregards free labour cotton we have no sort of difficulty in buy- 
ing itin almost anyreasonable quantity. About one-fifth of the cotton 
brought to this market from North Mississppi is of that kind, and 
always of good quality. White people who plant seldom make - 





more than from five to twenty bales, and handle. it with more-care | 


than the large planters, (who leave it to their slaves,) and generally 
get it out of the fields earlier; and it is a fact not known by you, 
perhaps, that the bulk of the cotton shipped from here to New 
Orleans fetches a higher price on the average than from any other 
part in thecottonregion. Wepay no more for free-labour cotton than 
any other of the same quality, and should your friends be induced to 
favour me with an order for a constant supply, they may rely upon 
my honour, that every bale shall be strictly free labour, and each 
invoice shall be sworn to before a magistrate, and the name and 
residence of each grower be given. Such orders may be given me 
under limit, using the Liverpool standard of quality. If you 
think well of such cotton, I would be happy to send you a few 
hundred bales during the season.’ 

‘¢ When we commenced our inquiries less than twelve months ago, 
in relation to free cotton, we knew that some of an inferior quality 
was grown in North Carolina; but we had no expectation that it 
could be obtained farther South. Information from various sources 
confirms the account given in the above extract, of cotton of that 
kind being grown in Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, in con- 
siderable quantities, but this seems to open the way more clearly 
than any other for getting large quantities. I cannot but hope 
thou wilt prevail upon some Friend, or other good abolitionist ma- 
nufacturer, to make arrangements to procure some of this cotton. 

‘‘ We shall be ready to do what we can to effect it; and I think 
some of us would be strongly tempted to visit the three States last 
mentioned, and establish agencies in various parts to collect the 
cotton. Such an arrangement would entirely remove the difficulty 
which we have heard made in England against any attempt to 
manufacture East India cotton, viz., that the quality was so inferior 
to the best American. An anti-slavery friend from India, now on 
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8 visit to his relations in Mississippi, had engaged for,our association, 
when I lately heard from him, about 50 bales of free cotton. We 
have authorized him to get sixty, which he. has probably obtained. 
That quantity we thought sufficient for the first essay at manufac- 
turing. 

*‘We shall probably want considerable quantities of your fine 
calico prints, fine stockings, corded muslins, dimities, and bobbin 
nets, if you succeed in manufacturing them.” 





THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER 


Is issued ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH, Whilst it has been increased 
to double its former size, its price, with a view to its increased circulation, 
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AMERICA AND HER SLAVE SYSTEM. 
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London: SimpKin, MARSHALL, & Co, 





Che Anti-Slaberp Reporter. : 


LONDON, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2nd, 1846. 





From our West Indian files we have extracted an interesting 
and important letter on the subject of sugar culture. We are 
everlastingly hearing that this staple commodity can no longer 
be grown.and manufactured at a profit, but that it is, on the 
contrary, a losing concern. That it may be so to some people | 
we are not called upon to question; some people are bad 
managers, idle, and extravagent. The letter to which we refer, 
however, shows that it is not so to all, and goes very far to 
prove that it need not be so to any who are really disposed to 
be industrious, and to take care of their own concerns.. The 
letter is from the island of Tobago, from a planter who gives. 
his name, his estate, and the particulars of his expenditure. 
We are glad to see that progress is making in Jamaica in the 
establishment of sugar manufactories apart from the estates. 
They are said to answer exceedingly well, in rendering the 
process at once more economical and more skilful. A large 
establishment of this kind is projected at a central point in 
immediate connexion with the railroad. The legislature of 
this island has annexed to the provision for 5,000 Coolies the 
condition that the employeis shall pay for each Coolie a direct 
tax of £2 perannum. We are glad to sce that our old friend, 
Dr. Palmer, who is now a member of the House of Assembly, 
has proposed and carried a motion for inquiry into the agri- 
cultural condition of the island; a measure from which, as 
conducted by him, we may anticipate the most beneficial results. 
In British Guiana the new attorney-general, Mr. Arrindell, has 
brought forward another of his pet ordinances, alias instru- 
ments of oppression. By this ordinance, inferior criminal 
courts are to have power, without the intervention of a jury, 
to inflict an amount of punishment far heavier than has here- 
tofore been confided to them. Popular irritation is stated to 
be much on the increase. 





It is a striking feature of the immigration system as intro- 
duced and piessed forwards in Jamaica, that there has been a 
great, diversity of opinion on it among tlie planters themselves. 
This was pointedly exhibited in the last session of the legis- 
lative body, when, on the proposition that preparation should 
be. made for the reception of 5,000 Coolies, the House of 
Assembly reduced the number to 2,000. And although, in 
the present session, the House has been dragooned by its lords 
and masters in England into voting the necessary supplies for 
the larger number, the same difference of opinion still prevails. 
The state of the public press unequivocally demonstrates this. 
The Falmout?, Post, for example—a paper which can by no 
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means be identified either with ‘ne Baptists in Jamaica or the 
Anti-slavery Society in England—has distinctly taken ground | 
on this subject, under the guise of a communication from a 
correspondent. It pleads strongly for the introduction of 
machinery rather than immigrants, in an artiele an extract 
from which will be found in another part of our paper. Ina 
subsequent article, which is now before us, the same subject is 
resumed, and viewed in different aspects. Attention is thus 
directed to the extravagant and unremunerated costliness of 
the immigration system :— 


“The cost of the introduction of twenty Coolies may thus be esti- 
mated : — 


Public expense of 20 Coolies at £20 ..........£400 0 0 
Expense to proprietors at £4 each ............ -- 80 0 0 
One year’s wages at £12 each ....0+....+- «00s. 240 0 0 
Four cottages, if provided at £25 each .......... 100 0 0 - 
Medical attendants at 12s. each ....00.+.+..+0-5 12 0 0 

0 


£832 0 

‘¢ Here, then, is an outlay tothe employer of £432 for the first year, 
and £400 to the island, making, in all, a total of £832, about £250 of 
which may be expended here, and the balance of £582 taken to England 
and India. This outlay is to be made every year, as long as the impor- 
tation continues, thus entailing on us a dead loss, for not even interest in 
any shape will be received, and the taxes must be kept up to meet the 
drain. The proprietor may clear 74 per cent., by the labour of the 
Coolies, on the capital he expends, but he cannot count upon this as 
a certainty ; for during the first year the foreigners may suffer from sick- 
ness—the number of them may be lessened by death—and what then? 
Why a ruinous loss will be the consequence.”’ 


Our contemporary then unfolds the real cause of this in- 
fatuated extravagance in the following terms, concerning which 
let it be remembered that they are uttered by a party with the 
fullest means of knowledge, and with all his prejudices, if he 
has any, on the side of the planters :— 

‘¢ Why do the planters of Jamaica desire to impoverish the Treasury, 
by taking from it £75,000 to pay for the bringing here of 5,000 Coolies, 
who, if they live out their five years’ transportation, will return . home 
“when their services will be most.required ? We will answer the question 
for them. The proprietors of the soil are, for the most part, absentees, 
and know very little of the wants of Jamaica ; many of them are burthened 
with debt, and have placed their estates in the hands of mortagees, who, 
in making them believe that they are seeking to.do the best for their 
interests, are in fact doing all they can to promote their own.’’ 


After adverting to the £4,000 which has already been spent 
on the two hundred Coolies as yet imported, our contemporary 
goes on to say— 

** We should like toknow how many hogsheads of sugar, over and above 
the former return of estates, have been manufactured by the Hill-Coolies. 
We think it will be seen, that for the £16,640 which will be expended 
during the first year of their importation, the increased number of 
hogsheads will not exceed twenty, independent of the seasons.’’ 


The editor of the Falmouth Post expressly adopts these and 
the othe, statements of his correspondent, and he utters 
similar sentiments in his own name. The inadequacy of 
immigration to reduce the cost of the manufacture of sugar 
he thus emphatically asserts :—“ If immigration is intended 
to reduce the cost of manufacture, it must be procured to 
the extent of ten times the number provided for by the 
late resolution of our representatives.” And he says, with 
great justice, that, “on the part of the proprietors, care 
should ke taken to supply the peasantry with cheap food 
and clothing.” 


‘¢ Every necessary of life,’’ he continues, ‘‘ought to be procured at the 
least possible price, for it is folly to suppose that any body of men will 
work for a sum of money insufficient for the maintenance of their families. 
If the tariff is permitted to remain at its present standard, it is useless to 
expect a diminution of the wages, which, for the last seven or eight years, 
have been demanded and paid. Let the duties on salted provisions, flour, 
corn-meal, and other imported commodities, be reduced, and then we may 
fairly seek a correspondent reduction on the manufacture of our staple 
products.” 


We quote these sentiments from our contemporary with 
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great pleasure, not merely as supplying an undeniable confir- 
mation of opinions heretofore freely expressed in this journal, 
but as indicating the existence of a degree of good sense and 
discernment in the. island of Jamaica itself, which may be 
expected to exercise a most salutary control over the frenzy 
prevailing elsewhere. 


We have often been accused of doing the West Indians 
injustice in intimating our belief that, while the new state of 
freedom required, of necessity, a new and more frugal system 
of management, the old, extravagant, and ruinous system has 
been clung to with a perverse and infatuated tenacity. We 
are enabled, on the present occasion, to adduce a witness in 
confirmation of our judgment; a witness who must be well 
conversant with the facts, and can be under no temptation to 
distort the truth, at least on our side of the question. It is 
the Berbice Gazette, from an editorial article in which we 
make the following extract :— 





‘* Itis a fact, that there has been no species of retrenchment generally 
adopted in the management of estates here since the days when scarcity 
or irregularity of labour was unknown. Planters have clung to the old 
beaten track —to the ‘system in which they were brought up,’ as they 
express it—with a degree of stupid, dogged obstinacy that, in a class of 
men capable of reflection, is perfectly astonishing. They do not make 
any allowance for the total change—the complete revolution—which not 
only the machinery, but the principle of management has since under- 
gone. 

‘‘If managers of estates would be prevailed upon to give a little serious 
reflection to the immense responsibility which devolves upon them, to 
the extreme extent to which their employers are at their mercy, and, upon 
the other hand, to the heartless manner in which their inierests «ire over- 
looked or neglected, there are few, very few, amongst them ‘who would 
not wince from the self-reproaches which will suggest themselves. What, 
for example, is more common than to order a quantity of coals, or lumber, 
or other stores, in a great hurry, which the proprietor or attorney of the 
estate is prevailed upon but too easily to send at once? No sooner do they 
arrive on the estate than the whole object seems to be accomplished. It is 
then found that they are not so urgently required, but that they may be left 
for days, nay weeks, at the water side, at the mercy of the weather, or of 
thieves, or of wcod-ants, &c., &c. When required, it is found for the. 
first time that a considerable quantity is missing or damaged, but in 
the meantime the whole must be paid for. Reader, we ask you, is not 
this a case (¢ pluribus unum) that has come under your observation, over 
and over again? Managers! can you deny it? Nay, we venture to say 
that whilst we write, there is upon half the estates in the county a quan- 
tity of stores, for which large sums of money have been paid, lying 
totally neglected, perhaps forgotten. The scarcity of labour and the 
severity of weather surely cause losses enough to an estate, which we have 
but limited means of correcting, without superadding those which the 
least attention or interest in the performance of the simplest duties will 
avert. The whole county is now agog about introducing labourers in 
hundreds from Africa, and no one will deny but that the prospects are 
fair, and the enterprise highly commendable. Very well! This promises 
to ensure a supply of labour, but left to itself it would threaten rather to 
increase than to diminish the evils of which we complain. We assert 
that there exists upon very nearly all the estates in the county a degree 
of heartless extravagance and unpardonable negligence, in the perform- 
ance of the commonest duties, which, without any other evil to contend 
against, must be ruinous to any country.”’ 

Not we, but the cause of humanity and justice owes an obli- 
gation iv the editor of the Berbice Gazette for this candid 
and courageous statement, of which we wish to make only a 
generous, and not a party use. We deeply regret that the 
facts are as we have often alleged; and we shall sincerely 
rejoice if the planters will take the rebuke of one set of friends 


in better part than they have taken the counsels of another. 





Letters of a late date from the United States inform us that 
the annexation of Texas has been finally effected, without any 
consideration having been given to the questio of slavery. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Lewis Tappan to 
Joseph Sturge, dated December 31, 1845. 

‘Texas is now one of the states. No. 28. Congress has disregarded the 
remonstrances, and rushed to the consummation of this unconstitutional 
measure. The slave-holders have virtually thrown away the shield they 
possessed in the constitution of this country; the free states are virtually 


absolved from all obligation towards the South on the subject of 
slavery.”’ 


A communication to the same effect will be found under the 
head of Foreign Intelligence, from the Rev. A.A. Phelps; of 
Boston. To show the sentiments of abolitionists generally on 
this subject, we quote from the Emancipator the following 
portions of an article on the question, “ What will you Abo- 
litionists do now Texas is annexed ?” 

‘* This is a question asked by many, at the present time—by some seri- 


ously—by others tauntingly—by both classes with an evident belief that . 


the consummation of this iniquity has so changed the aspect of the anti- 
slavery cause, as greatly to dishearten its friends, if it does not cause a 
total abandonment of the enterprise. Our answer to the question is 
simply this. We propose to do now what we have been doing these 
twelve years, and more—ever since the pledge was adopted and published, 
‘To DO ALL THAT IS LAWFULLY IN OUR POWER FOR THE ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY IN THE UntTED STATES.’ 

‘¢ And our means and measures are those which we proposed from the 
beginning, ‘ MORAL AND POLITICAL ACTION.’ 

‘¢ We do not feel that our enterprise is either baffled or defeated by this 
result. The object is the same, the means the same, the result neither 
postponed nor prevented. 

‘‘ We have gained two great advantages by the final settlement of the 
Texas question. One is, that we are now clear from the selfish meddlers 
who took up opposition to Texas for the sake of making political capi- 
tal for Henry Clay. The other is, that we have proved in the case of the 
Democratic party, ‘as we had in the case of the Whig party, that no pro- 
fessions of true love of liberty and hatred to slavery, however strong or 
sincere, can be relied on in members of Congress, against the powerful 
pro-slavery influenceof both these parties. The independent organization, — 
the LIBERTY PARTY—is the only hope of saving our country from the doom 
of slavery.” 


We observe that the question of retaining slave-holders in 
the mission churches is far from being settled by the pro- 
ceedings of the Board at Brooklyn, and that further measures 
are in progress for attaining a more satisfactory adjustment 
of it. 





We have inserted to-day several articles from La Reforme, a 
French paper, devoting itself strenuously to the question of 
slavery. Two of them—one on the escape of slaves, and one 
on the colonial ordinances—were in type for our last number, 
but, in technical phrase, were crowded out. In giving them 
now, we add the principal part of another article, announcing 
the actual operation of the ordinances in the island of Marti- 
nique. This is altogether a most instructive and important 
article, and will be read with the deepest interest. It demon- 
strates the practical futility, as we before knew the theoretical 
absurdity, of the plan of compulsory redemption by planter 
commissions. It is, however, but the old story. The wolves 
never did legislate for the sheep in any other manner, and 
never will. 





We direct the attention of our readers with much pleasure, 
to the Prize Poem which constitutes the first article in our 
present impression. A very brief explanation will serve to 
introduce it to their notice. In the exhibition at Somerset 
House, in 1840, was a very beautiful and touching picture by 
M. Biard, representing the slave-trade as carried on upon the 
coast of Africa, from which an engraving of large size has 
since been executed by Wagstaffe. This picture has been 
selected by a gentleman interested in the cause of humanity, 
Mr. George Thomas, of Bristol, as a subject for the exercise 
of poetical genius, the production of the highest merit being 
entitled to a prize of Ten Pounds. To three others has sub- 
sequently been awarded a copy of the engraving itself. A 
considerable number of pieces have been sent in, a large pro- 
portion of them possessing much excellence; the first prize, 
however, has been assigned to that which we have the pleasure 
of presenting to our readers to-day. We are sure they will 
read it with.a lively interest. It is most gratifying to see the 
fine arts become the handmaids of humanity, and the efforts 
of genius consecrated to the denunciation of oppression and 
wrong. We hope, in subsequent numbers, to give the other 
poems to which prizes have been awarded. 
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The Parliamentary session was opened by Her Majesty 
in person, on the 22nd of January. The royal speech 
delivered on ‘the occasion contains the following reference 
to the slave-trade :— 

‘<The convention concluded with France, in the course of the last year, 
for the more effectual suppression of the slaye- , is about to be carried 
into immediate execution by the active co-operation of the two powers on 
the coast of Africa.’ 


On the 27th Sir Robert Peel opened his financial plans, in 
a speech from which we find nothing to extract but the 
following passage in reference to sugar :-— 

‘‘ There remains one article to which I shall advert, with respect to which 
an arrangement was made only as recently as last year, but the duty on which 
I also propose now to reduce. I allude tosugar. [Much cheer’ag from the 
opposition benches.] Last year I estimated the probable amount of the 
increased consumption of sugar at not less than 50,000. tons, but that 
increased consumption did not exceed 38,000 tons. I have no doubt 
that that consumption will go on increasing hereafter, but it is not 
perhaps possible to calculate the ratio at which it will proceed, or to tell 
the amount of free labour sugar that will be brought into competition 
with British colonial sugar. I supposed that the increase of free-labour 
sugar would be 25,000 tons, but the amount actually brought into 
consumption has fallen far short of that calculation. I believe the 
defalcation may be accounted for by the total failure of the crop in Cuba, 
and by the augmented price of sugar on the continent of Europe; the, 
supplies we might have received were, therefore, diverted to other parts of 
the world. I think it can be shown that these two causes will account, 
in a great degree, for our diminished supply. I feel myself still bound to 
say, that British colonial sugar can bear additional competition with 
sugar the produce of free labour; and I may take this opportunity of 
stating, that I am not prepared to make any relaxation with regard to 
countries producing sugar by slave labour. [Hear, hear, hear,] I must 
still contend for that; but as to sugar the produce of free labour, and 
while the competition shall be limited to sugar so produced, her Majesty’s 
government have ..ot thought it right to exempt sugar from the general 
application of the principles ([Cheers.] Assuming, therefore, that the 
competition is to be confined to sugar the produce of free labour, we 
ptopose to deduct 3s. 6d. from the amount of the present differential duty. 
In the case of Muscovado sugar, the amount of differential duty is 9s. 4d. ; 
in the case of clayed sugar, it is 11s, 9d.; and in both we propose to 
reduce thé amount of differential duty by 3s. 6d., making it 5s. 0d. on 
Muscovado sugar, and 8s. 3d. on clayed sugar.’ ‘ 


We rejoice most sincerely in the determination of the go- 
vernment not to abandon the distinction made between foreign 
sugars the growth of free and slave labour. 





A short lime since the half-yearly meeting of the. Royal 
Cobre Copper Company, whose mines are in the island of Cuba, 
was held, when, after the preliminary business had been dis- 
posed of, a shareholder called the attention of those present 
to the fact that some portion of the labourers employed 
in the company’s works were slaves; and, after an effective 
address, moved a resolution to the following effect — that the 
directors be instructed to take immediate steps to secure their 
complete freedom at the earliest practicable period. The 
motion gave rise to an animated discussion, in which all who 
took part declared themselves in favour of freedom, but was 
terminated by an amendment that the whole question, as 
hitherto, should be left in the hands of the managing directors. 
The number voting for the original resolution was four, and 
for the amendment eight or nine, the greater number present 


_ remaining neutral.. We need not say that we hail this com- 


mencement with sincere satisfaction, and trust: it will soon 


- terminate in the emancipation of several hundred wretched 


creatures, whose uncompensated toil is used to swell the 
dividends of the shareholders. From some cause or other 
which was unexplained, the chairman said that the slaves were 
rapidly decreasing, and that more labourers were wanting 
to carry on the works. 

Will not some shareholders of other foreign mining com- 
panies worked by slaves follow this good example ? 





uring the last session of Parliament certain papers were 
moved for by Mr. Hawes, relating to the West Indies, 
intended to illustrate the general condition of the emancipated 





population, the state of the laws affecting them, the question 
of immigration, the position and prospects of the planters, and 
such other points of interest and importance as would enable 
the House of Commons and the country to understand the 
character and bearings of the colonial questions that might be 
submitted to their consideration. A scanty portion of the 
papers moved for has been issued; but, not having had 
time to analyse it thoroughly, we must defer any observations 
on its contents until our neat number. In the mean time 
we may say it presents many points of importance; and, to a 
great extent, confirms the views we have entertained as to the 
causes which have been in operation to lessen the amount 
of exportable produce to this country. The future is presented 
as full of hope. 





Htographp. 
THE REV. WILLIAM KNIP35. 


When, in a former number, we mentioned briefly the death of the dis- 
tinguished man whose name is at the head of this article, we intimated our 
intention to take some further notice of this event at an early period. We 
now proceed to the fulfilment of our promise, by presenting a short sketch 
of his career, in so far as it stands connected with the abolition of slavery. 

William Knibb went to Jamaica in the service of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, in 1824, at the age of twenty-one years. Endowed with a high 
sense of justice and with ardent generosity, he could uot but feel, from the 
first the grievous wrongs inflicted by slavery; the instructions of the 
Society, however, precluded him from taking any active measures for their 
redress. It was at that period the policy of all the Missionary Societies 
to let slavery alone; in order “that their agents might, if possible, con- 
ciliate the good-will of the planters to their religious operations. The 
missionaries, consequently, took no part against slavery. The spread of 
the gospel among those slaves to whom access was open, however, was 
extremely annoying to the planters, and by its effect in raising the intel- 
lectual and moral character of the slaves, it indirectly threatened the over- 
throw of slavery itself, if it should spread extensively. An intense hatred 
of the missionaries consequently grew up in the island, and a determina- 


‘tion was formed to effect their expulsion. To carry out this design, 


advantage was taken of the insurrection which broke out among the 
slaver just before Christmas, 1831; and the existence of martial law was 
seized upon as an opportunity for heaping on the missionaries such insults 
and injuries as it was hoped they would not endure. Seeing that the devoted 
men they were assailing braved the storm, however, and remained with their 
persecuted flocks, their disappointed adversaries formed another scheme, 
avowedly and exclusively for their expulsion, under the name of the Colo- 
nial Church Society—a religious name used as a cover for implacabl 

malice, and made the pretext for a series of outrages, in the pulling down 
and burning of private houses and chapels—as well as threatened, and 
sometimes actually perpetrated, personal violence, which have rarely been 
paralleled in the history of civilized nations. This step brought matters 
to a crisis, and reduced the missionaries generally to a conviction, that, if 
the religious welfare of Jamaica was to be secured, the neutral position 
must be abandoned, and an attack be made on the system of slavery itself. 
Under this conviction, two of the bo*y, Messrs. Burchell and Knibb, came 
over to England in the spring of 1832, with the express design of laying 
open the enormities of slavery to the Society by whom they had been sent, 
and to the community at large. As Mr. Burchell is still living, we shall 
coafine our remarks to the proceedingsof Mr. Knibb. His first interview 
was with the Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society, whose long- 
cherished habit of non-interference presented to him an obstacie of no 
inconsiderable magnitude. He pleaded strenuously, and at length de- 
clared his determination to proceed, even at the sacrifice of the connexion 
he then held. ‘His first public appearance was at the Annual Meeting of 
the Society, which was held that year at Spa Fields Chapel. Here he 
spoke with his usual animation, and at length, amidst—we were going to 
say, the fears, but we may almost say, the terrors—of the then respected 
secretary and others on the platform, he vented his full heart. The ex- 
citement of that meeting was indescribable. Knibb carried that audience 
with him, and no doubt now_remained of his appeal having a similar effect 
onevery other. A series of public meetings in all parts of the country then 
followed, in which this fervid advocate of human freedom and happiness 
was well sustained by the Anti-Slavery Agency Committee, (then and 
some time previous!; .a active operation,) and by which the popular senti- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland was roused to a degree almost unpre- 
cedented, and altogether overwhelming, At some of these meetings, the 
defenders of slavery—one of them especially, Mr. Borthwick—came for- 
ward, denying every: statement, and disputing every inch of ground. In 
,these cases Mr. Knibb’s undaunted courage, perfect knowledge of facts, 
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and deep pathos, were of itiliahia cooviams His egpenlo oh cnse peltalied 
the understanding and melted the heart, and may be placed amongst the | 


finest specimens of native and genuine eloquence; and he may safely be 
said to have done as much as any other single man to create the resolute 
tone of public feeling before which slavery in the British colonies subse- 
quently fell. 

When, in the same year, committees of inquiry were instituted in both 
Houses of Parliament on the subject of slavery, it was but. natural that 
Mr. Knibb, then in the eountry, should be one of the parties summoned 
to appear before them. His examinations were.repeated, protracted, and 
severe. (The facts he told were of the gravest kind, and strenuous efforts 
were made to invalidate his statements.. His evidence, however, was well 
given and impregnable, and contributed much to the determination to 
which the legislature afterwards came. 

After the passing of the act of 1833, he fully perceived that the appren- 
ticeship created by it was but slavery under another name ; and he co- 
operated ardently with those who sought, and ultimately effected, its ter- 
mination. When the period of emancipation came his joy w 
bounded ; it was not, however, inconsiderate. He used his extens.¢ 
influence to direct the ecstacy of the new freemen into moral and religious 
channels, and to preserve, in so great and dreaded a transition, that social 
order which, it is now matter of history, was not in a single instance vio- 
lated. He promptly saw the spirit of slavery surviving its forms, and he 
fought strenuously for the practical freedom of the emancipated. With 
him and his brethren originated the idea of forming free villages for the 
residence of the peasantry, so that they might escape from the tyranny to 
which they were subjected by residing on the estates of the planters ; and 
he had the pleasure of seeing this admirable system carried out, by him- 
self and others, to a-very considera’ le extent. He watched the progress 
of the island legislature, and saw how they gradually shifted-the burden 
of taxation from themselves to the emancipated class; a scheme of op- 
pression the exposure of which was the object of some of his latest efforts. 
On no subject, however, did he feel more strongly, than on the injustice 
done to all parties by the system of Coolie immigration, against which he 
may be said to have protested with his dying breath. 

Mr. Knibb was present at the Anti-Slavery Convention held in London 
in 1840, in which he took a lively interest, and to which he brought two 
blacks, who had formerly been slaves in Jamaica. His last visit to Eng- 
land was in 1845; and his last appearance before a public auditory in his 
native country—his farewell to his brethren only excepted—was at the 
Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society of that 
year, at the Hall of Commerce, in London. 

He was cut off in the midst of his usefulness, and in scarcely more than 
the prime of life, by an attack of yellow fever, on the 15th of November, 
1845. All parties admit him to have been an extraordinary man. We 
hold him to have been a noble one. His name must rank with Buxton, 
Wilberforce, and Clarkson. 





THE CREW OF THE CAROLINE. 
The following letters have appeared in the Times -— 
‘* To the Editor of the Times. 


‘«Srr,—Pending the procesdings before Mr. Justice Coleridge, with 
respect to the allegation of slavery on board the Imaum of Muscat’s ship, 
the Caroline, I have abstained from commenting in any way on the course 
taken by Sir George Stephen in the matter ; but the learned judge having 
now certified (after a searching examination of the men) ‘ that they had 


stated themselves to be free, that they were engaged for the voyage as | 


mariners at wages, that they had no detention to complain of, and that 
he had therefore discharged them as such,’ I trust you will permit me, 
through your columns, to disabuse the public mind as to Sir George’s 
other serious, but equally unfounded charge of a murder having been 
committed during the Caroline’s voyage to London. 

‘* On this subject I have a right to be heard, because I was the sailing 


master of the ship during the voyage, and no such —_— could have been | ' 


committed without my knowledge. 

“*On Monday, the 8th ult., Sir George Stephen wiveetil before the 
magistrate at the Thames police-office, and stated that a murder had been 
committed on board the ship Caroline, and, in answer to a question by 
the magistrate, he repeated, ‘ There is no doubt that human life has been 
sacrificed.’ 

** Inspector Maddox, of the Thames police, was ordered to visit the 
ship in which the crew were lodged, and he reported ‘ that it did not ap- 
pear that the men were in a state-of slavery, or that any murder had been 
committed on board the Caroline, as had been alleged by Sir George 
Stephen. There was no reason to supvose the men had been used with 
cruelty, and that ther -ere content to remain till the Caroline’s repairs 
were completed, w! .. they would return to their own country.’ 

“In defiance of this report, Sir George Stephen put forth an sdvertise- 








sland te en Times, on the 12th ult., eT SRT Maddox"s 
statement, and made the following declaration :— _ 


‘«* About two days’ sail from the Island of Ascension, Abdallah, the 


slave who was killed, was engaged on some duty, which the boatswain 
reproved him for doing negligently, threatening at the same time to give 
him the rope’s-end. . Abdallah answered insolently, and the boatswain 
struck him with his fist in the face, Abdallah threatened to return the 
blow, and the boatswain then immediately went aft, and reported him to the 
captain. The captain called three of his own slaves, and directed one of 
them to throw the man down, and sit upon his neck, while the other two 
slaves were ordered to ‘champoo ’ him—a process, as I understand, often 
made subservient to severe punishment, The slaves kneaded the poor 
creature with their knees and elbows for ten minutes; he was then re- 
leased, and with great difficulty crawled to his -berth; within an hour my 
informant found him throwing up blood in considerable quantities, and 
though previously to the operation he had been in perfect health, and a 
good sailor, he died within twenty-five hours, and within two hours more 
his body was thrown overboard. The mate, who was an Englishman, 
reproached the captain (or supereargo, as he is sometimes called) with 
causing the man’s death, and my informant appeals to him to corroborate 
the whole story, as they both witnessed the transaction. When I went on 
board the Ann on Monday, I asked the captain what had become of Ab- 
dallah, my object being to observe whether he met the inquiry with con- 
fusion. He certainly was agitated by the question, and answered, after 
some hesitation, ‘ He has deserted.’ I was present when all the facts 
were stated yesterday by Abraham Grant.’ ‘ 

“The whole of this statement is utterly false and groundless; ‘and I 
solemnly declare that during the voyage, which occupied upwards of four 
months, not a single death occurred, either by disease, accident, violence, 
or any other cause whatever; but that every individual who joined the 
ship at Zanzibar arrived in health and safety in London. 

“‘ This charge has been published in the shape of a letter signed by 
Sir George Stephen, as an advertisement, on the bare statement of Grant, 
a-Seaman, who is a deserter from the ship, the sole author of the charge, 
and sole interpreter of the language of the crew. 

“* Now, Sir, in considering the value of this man Grant’s testimony, it 
is necessary to refer to the answers he made when questioned by Mr. 
Justice Coleridge. He then confessed that, for a pecuniary consideration, 
he had become a Mussulman at Judda; that he was circumcised, and pa- 
raded through the streets on a white horse, receiving by the way contribu- 
tions to the amount of 150 dollars; on hearing which the learned judge 
dispensed with his services as interpreter, and desired him to stand back, 
observing that nothing could be made of a man who had taker money to 
become a Mussulman. 

** On the 9th ult., the day after that on which Sir George Stephen first 
made use of him, Grant deposited with the landlord of his lodging 
a letter, bearing the Holborn post-mark, of which the following is a true 
copy :— 

eS ‘« 43, Furnival’s Inn, Dec. 9, 1845. 

‘*¢ Sir George Stephen wishes Abraham Grant to provide himself with 
a jacket and trousers, and a sailor’s hat, so that he may appear in more 
respectable trim, and Sir George Stephen will pay for them.’ 

‘* With this letter he also left in his landlord’s care a forged certificate of 
character, purporting to have been signed by me, of which the following is 
@ copy :— 

‘*¢ The bearer, Abraham Grant, has been a sailmaker on. board the 
‘Caroline, for a voyage (of 11 months) from Zanzibar to London; and 
having always found him steady, and one that, understands his duty, I re- 
commend him as such to any one requiring a good seaman, 

(Signed) ‘*¢ Jos. SHort, Sailing-master, Caroline. 

**¢ London, Dec. 9.’ 

‘It appears that, on the day after the date of this letter, Grant was re- 
moved to a lodging near Furhival’s Inn, having left his former lodging in 
debt ; and made an affidavit on the 15th alt:, before Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge, to the, effect that a murder had been committed on board the Caro- 
line ; that, by order of the captain, he attached shot to the body of the 
murdered man, and, with the assistance of others of the crew, threw it 
overboard. 

‘In this affidavit he is styled ‘Abraham Grant, of 23, Berkly Street, 
Liverpool, in the county of Lancaster, now residing at 30, Charles Street, 
Drury Lane, in the county of Middlesex, mariner ;’ to which I have only 
to observe, that the address given, viz., 23, Berkly Street, Liverpool, is 
the house my father and his family occupied for nearly five years. 

‘It is upon the bare statement of this man that Sir George Stephen has 
thought fit to publish this scandalous libel. 

‘* He adopts this measure on the part, as he states, of a society estab- 
lished with the object of abating a moral nuisance ; but, in doing it, he 
does not stop to inquire on what information he acts, or whom he injures. 
He affixes the stigma of slavery, of which he professes so righteous a 
horror, and the still more horrible charge of murder ; and having ddne so 
on the authority of a single seaman, passing under a false name, and sup- 
porting his proceedings on a false affidavit, he not only does not indict his 
guilty agent for the crime of perjury, which he has committed, but does 
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not even withdraw the charge so scandalously heaped on unoffending 
parties. It is true, I am told, that he may himself be indicted for pub- 
lishing the libel, or that the aggrieved parties may bring actions against 
him; but what remedy or reparation do such proceedings offer for an 
outrage so great as that under which we suffer ?—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, ‘‘Josern Henry Snort, 
“ Sailing-master of his Highness the Imaum 
of Muscat’s ship Caroline.” 


ee 


To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—The letter purporting to have been written by Joseph Henry 
Short, ‘‘sailing-master of His Highness the Imaum of Muscat’s ship 
Caroline’ (without date), contained in the Times of the 9th inst., having 
been brought under my notice, I hope your sense of justice will allow me 
in self-defence to reply thereto, through the medium of your paper. 

In that letter, which I am convinced was never written by himself from 
my knowledge of his incapacity, he denies the truth of my assertions in 
relation to the Africans aboard the Caroline, and the ill-treatment of one 
of their number, which issued in his:death on the voyage to this country. 
To accomplish his ends, or rather the object of those who have employed 
him, he endeavours to impeach my veracity, and blacken my character ; 
and in doing so only exhibits the turpitude of his own, as I shall presently 
show. My assertion in reference to those Africans has been, that they 

o were slaves in Zanzibar; that they were treated as slaves both on the 
voyage to, and since their arrival in, this country; and that, though not 
legally slaves in England, they would continue to be treated as slaves 
on the voyage, and would again be claimed and used as slaves,on 
their arrival at Zanzibar. I have asserted further, that seven of these 
Africans were the property of the captain and supercargo of the Caroline, 
Hussan-Ben-Eusof, a Persian; that one belonged to the serang, or boat- 
swain, Currim Dawood, another Persian; one to his mate, Mahommed 
Dosten ; four to one of the sons of the Imaum of Muscat, residing at 
Zanzibar; one to Badoor, a Persian merchant, represented by his wife at 
Zanzibar; one to Abdullah Hadgi, a Mahomedan priest residing in 
Muscat; three, I think, to Mr. Nosworthy, an Englishman, recently 
deceased at Zanzibar ; one to Syed Suleiman, ex-governor of Zanzibar, 
who is next in authority to the Imaum; and one to Bucktheer, a petty 
merchant in Zanzibar. I have also asserted that one of those Africans, 
Abdullah, aliae Mahommed Abdullah, alias Mahommed Bankah, for he was 
known by all those names on board the Caroline, the property of the late 
Mr Nosworthy, was so severely injured by a punishment inflicted on him 
on the voyage as to die; that, although Captain Short was not pre- 
sent at the punishment, his mate, Mr. Henry Williamson was; and that 
Captain Short was privy to the fact of his death, and to his having been 
thrown overboard, agreeably to my statement. These assertions I re- 
affirm as true in every particular. 

The first point to which I would refer is the allusion in Captain Short’s 
letter to Maddox, the police officer’s statement, in verification of the alleged 
state of freedom and comfort of the crew. The communication which 
Maddox made to the magistrate was wholly without foundation, he not 
having any means of communicating with the Africans, there being no 
person on board who could act as interpreter to him. How, therefore, 
he could have made the statement he is represented to have made to the 
magistrate, I am utterly at a loss to conceive. There were gentlemen on 
board the vessel at the time with Sir George Stephen, who can testify to 
the inability of Maddox to obtain any knowledge of the case. 

I am fully aware, that on the Africans being brought before Judge 
Coleridge, it did appear that the statement made by me in reference to 
their being slaves, with the exception of the boy Valethy, and those who 
were either not examined or had previously left the ship, was denied. 
Nevertheless my statement is true. 

‘ ‘There are now fourteen slaves on ooard, who I confidently believe are 
deterred from leaving though fear, and the doubt as to their future condi- 
tion. Eight of the crew of the Caroline have left her, four of,whom were 
slaves, who can, to the letter, verify my statement in reference to their 
condition and treatment. One of them has left the vessel since the Africans 
were brought before Judge Coleridge, in consequence of ill-treatment ; 
all of them have asserted, in the presence of impartial gentlemen who 
have examined them, that ‘they were slaves; and the one who left the 
vessel last, asserts, that it was owing to intimidation and false statements 
in reference to the designs of those who sought their liberty, that they 
made the statements which they did before the judge. I own I was as- 
tonished at their conduct, for it was at their request, and with the view of 
securing them from future ill-treatment and misery, that I took the part 
1 did. No person who may have resided at Muscat, and is acquainted 
with the horrid system of slavery which prevails, will have the least doubt 
that the Africans on board the Caroline were slaves; the fact being, that 
the only free men on board the ship, besides a Malay, an East Indian, and 
three Englishmen, were Arabs and Persians. These Africans can further 
testify to the fact of Mahommed Bankah’s punishment, and to their never 
having seen him from that time to this. 





In reference to the death of Mahommed Bankah, There nothing to retract. 
It appears to me very strange that ‘Captain Short, who denies that either 
he (Nahomed Bankah) or any other man on board died during the voy- 
age, should have delayed to notice the accusation until the eleventh hour, 
and should not have made a declaration to the same effect when the Afri- 
cans were before Judge Coleridge, for he was there also, a witness of the 
whole of the proceedings. He was silent then, when he could have spoken 
with so much effect. But it seems stranger still that Captain Short should 
now absolutely deny that such a man as Mahommed Bankah was ever on 
board the Caroline, when he will recollect that Mr. Clarkson, the barris- 
ter, asserted before Judge Coleridge that he (Mahommed Bankah) was then 
alive and within call, and that he could produce him, But did he do this? 
No; nor could he, unless he could raise the dead. The circumstances 
under which his death took place were as follows :—On or about the sixty- 
third day of our passage from Zanzibar to London, for some offence of a 
slight nature, the unfortunate man was orderedto be punished, which pun- 
ishment consisted of whipping and kneading; that after its infliction he 
was helped down between decks, where he kept vomiting large quantities 
of blood, and after lingering twenty-eight hours, he died, and within 
thirty-six hours was consigned to the deep. Between the time of his 
punishment and death I saw him more than once; and on one occasion, 
when I was below with him, both Mr. Short and Mr. Williamson, the 
assistant sailing-master, were present. But in order to prove my veracity 
in relation to the death of Mahommed Bankah, I call for the production of 
the ship’s log and articles. Mr. Williamson, the assistant sailing-master 
of the Caroline, kept the log, and in it is contained, in his own hand- 
writing, the fact of Mahommed Bankah’s death, and in that book I have 
more than once with my own eyes read the record of the fact. That book 
can be identified. 

In reference to the calumnies attempted to be heaped upon me by 
Captain Short, I deny that I professed myself a Mahommedan for money ; 
buft what I did was for the sake of life and liberty, as others had’ done 
before me. I cannot, and do not, defend my conduct in that particular. 
It is indefensible, and I deeply regret it. It is, however, utterly false 
that Judge Coleridge desired me to stand back, ‘‘ observing that nothing 
could be made of a man who had taken money to become a Mussulman.”’ 
His lordship said nothing of the kind; on the contrary, after my expla- 
nation, he ordered me to be sworn as an interpreter to Valethy, the slave- 
boy. So much for the veracity of Captain Short. 

In reference to the letter from Sir George Stephen, I admit its reception. 
The fact is, that although I had three months’ wages due to me at the 
time I left the Caroline, I could not obtain any part of it from the captain ; 
and having been poorly supplied with clothes when I left Zanzibar, I was 
in a forlorn condition, not having any garments sufficient to protect me 
from the cold, and make me decent in appearance. Sir George Stephen, 
therefore, kindly supplied me. 

As to the false certificate, it is altogether without foundation, and has 
been concocted for the purpose of injuring me. Mr. Short is not, I con- 
sider, the person to certify ; his signature would be useless ; the captain’s 
name is the only one that would carry weight with it. 

As to the house in which Mr. Short’s friends live, I have only to say, 
that it is a public lodging-house, and that my mother lodges in the second 
floor, and has done so for years, ‘and that when in England I lock upon 
it as my home. 

If it were necessary, I have not the presumption to reply to the state- 
ments made respecting Sir George Stephen. That gentleman is, I under- 
stand, from home, or doubtless he would notice the letter of Captain 
Short—that is, if he thought it worthy of notice. . 

' | am, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 


London, Jan. 10. ABRAHAM GRANT. 


Home Entelliqenre. 


Tue Brazinians CHARGED {with Piracy.—The pardon of the 
prisoners, which was signed by the Queen at the Council at Osborne 
House on Thursday last, arrived at the high gaol of the county on 
Friday morning. Mr. Cole, the humane and excellent governor of the 
prison, lost no time in communicating the intelligence to the men, and 
when he pointed out the Queen’s signature to Serva, he snatched the 
paper from Mr. Cole’s hand, and kissed the signature with the most 
rapturous expressions. They left the prison on Saturday morning, time 
enough to start by the eight o’clock train; they were dressed in new snits, 
like English sailors, with glazed hats, &c. During their confinement, 
they formed a strong attachment to one of the attendants in the prison 
who served them with food, &c., and at their own particular request this 
man accompanied them to London, and upon their arrival at the station at 
Paddington, he took them in an omnibus to the Consul-General’s, 
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St. Mary Axe. The Consul-General, after hearing the statement made by 
them, expressed his pleasure at the grateful manner in which they had 
expressed themselves for the way in which they had been treated during 
their long confinement, in which feeling he also joined. They were 
immediately placed on board a vessel, which was expected to sail for the 
Brazils on Monday. Majaval goes to Spain. Majaval and Serva always 
feared the worst, from the part they took in the melancholy tragedy.— 
Morning Chronicle. 





Colonial Entelliqenre. 


Jamaica. SuGar MANvFACToRY.—We understand that a Company 
is in course of formation for the purpose of establishing a sugar manu- 
factory, on a large scale, to be erected in the parish of St. Thomas in the 
Vale, near the terminus at present proposed for the Great Interior 
Railway.—Falmouth Post. 


EmaAncipapos.—Fifteen Emancipados arrived yesterday in the 
Havana steamer, namely, 11 males and 4 females, all adults. They 
were taken by W. M. Anderson, Esq., for Preston estate, in St. Mary’s. 
—Falmouth Post, 


Scarciry or Worx 1n Sr. THomas 1N THE VALe.—A corres- 
pondent writes thus: ‘‘The people travel from ten to twenty miles in 
search of work, and, after finishing a job, have often months to wait 
before they get their money, and then not the amount they supposed to 
be due.”’— Baptist Herald. 


Tue Coorizs.—A very great many of them are very sick, partly 
from rum drinking, partly from the continued wet seasons, as well 
as from Chigers and what is called Cowitch, of which they bitterly 
complain. It is caused by working nearly naked in the fields, Their 
appearance is highly disgusting and indecent, as the majority wear nothing 
but a small cloth round the waist. Some of them are getting clothes, and 
many have already commenced hoarding money. Discontent appears 
amongst them already. Their principal complaint on one estate is that 
their DRIVER is too cruel, sometimes beating them. A few have already 
left the places provided for them, and are living with the Creoles, and it 
is reported that they will leave the estates as soon as they are free. They 
practice many of their idolatrous customs, the principal of which is the 
offering of goats.—Correspondent of Baptist Herald. 


Tue Coo.ies.—An informant tells us that they have been seen, men 
and women, walking into Chapelton in a shameful state of nudity, with 
only a small piece of cloth, not round their loins, but over the shoulders. 
We see also by the Kingston papers that some have been to Spanish- 
Town, to complain of a breach of contract between them and their 
employers.—Baptist Herald. 


ImporTANT Testimony.—The following is an extract from the speech 
of Mr. David Smith, on occasion of the opening of the Jamaica railway :— 
‘« But to come nearer home, let me ask you to look at the improved value 
of land and buildings near our line, at the European workmen whom we 
have introduced, and whose continued health, maintained under great 
physical exertion under a tropical sun, has given ample denial to the ex- 
aggerated accounts of the insalubrity of your climate. Look at our work- 
shops, filled with tools, such as never were seen in Jamaica. Look at the 
crowds of native youths brought to us to be indentured as apprentices, 

and whom a few years will produce to you as skilled engineering artizans ; 
and, above all, let me call to your particular notice the triumphant and 
practical refutation which these works furnish to the assertion, that the 
enfranchised negro will not work for wages. Gentlemen, this is a subject 
upon which I could be eloquent, but my heart swells and my voice 
thickens when I think of it.. We never have known what it was to want 
willing and continuous labour. We have had constantly at work five 
hundred people not confined to any particular class—(cheers)—but we 
have had mechanics, and even small freeholders from St. Andrews, work- 
ing side by side with men who were beforé the constant inhabitants of the 
workhouse. (Loud cheers.) We have put tools into their hands, and they 
have learnt in a few days to use them the ablest. These tools have 
doubled their strength by teaching them its proper application, and it may 
with cohfidence and truth be said, that these 500 freemen have done the 
work of 1,500 slaves. (Loud cheering.) These are the means that we 
would use to increase the labour of the country; this is our doctrine of 
economical immigration.’’—- Baptist Herald. 


House or AsszmpLiy.—Dr. Palmer has moved and carried a motion 
for a Committee for enquiring ‘‘ into the present state of the Agricultural 
interests of this island; more particularly as to whether the difficulties 
alleged to exist in carrying on estates’ cultivation be attributable to actual 
deficiency of available labour, or to the want of adequate capital to com- 
mand labour at its market price—whether or not the failure of crops of 
late years is to be chiefly ascribed to the long succession of adverse 


seasons—to the defective arrangements oF mismanagement of parties, in 





adapting themselves to the change from slavery to frecdom—or to any 
peculiarity in the moral and social condition of our labouring 

to inquire also to what extent improvements in the cultivation and manu- 
facture of produce have been and may be carried into operation: and in 
the event of an augmentation of our labouring population being deemed 
necessary, the source from whence, and the means by which such increase 
can be mst effectually secured with a view to the permanent welfare of 
the country.’’— Baptist Herald. 


St. James's Bank FOR Savines. Quarrerty Report.—There 
have been 29 new deposit Accounts opened with the Bank this quarter, 
the total number being 829. 


The Deposits received this quarter, ending Nov. Ist .. £1,444 8 4 

The Deposits withdrawn during same period ..  .. 533 2 64 

The total of Deposits received from commencement .. 29,565 13 5} 

The Bank has in the Island Chest at date we « «615,555 15 6 

ge parte mops eA 
This Bank allows “4 per cent. interest upon Deposits. 


Cornwall Chronicle. 


Exports.—By the Return recently laid before the Assembly, it 
appears that the Exports for the past year, have been Sugar—43,466 
hogsheads, 5,789 tierces, and 4,797 barrels ; of Rum, 26,858 puncheons, 
15 hogsheads, and 265 casks ; of Ginger, 3, '506 casks, and 1,129 barrels ; 
of Pimento, 233 casks, and 59,494 bags ; and of Coffee, 5,012, 209lbs.— 
Jamaica Times. 


Sr. Lucta.—(From the Independent Press.) Return of Colonial Produce 
on which export duty has been paid into the Treasury during the six years, 
from 1844 to 1845 both inclusive. 


SuGar. Correr. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
1840 we = 3,683,180 gs és 303,820 
1841 Se a 4,677,350 a Pe 67,251 
1842 si eae 6,405,365 “3 +s 144,441 
1842 pS : 5,065,195 ie wi 26,795 


1844, ee 6,459,012 ee oe 58,634 - 
1845 ee oe 6,781,225 ee ee 41,764 


Cocoa. Rom. 
Ibs. galls. 
Oe ts, fe 82,293 ee "9,900 
1841s, ti 79,225 pe 0% 10,900 
1842 ae ye 47,625 “ i. 9,900 
1843 ‘ea nf 41,169 ws re 18,000 
1844 me e 65,667 ee e 12,240 
1845 ne A 77,977 = we os 15,500 
Mo.asszs. Logwoop. 
galls. tons. 
1840 és ee 73,200 en om 2064 
VT ee IRE: 1323 
1842 aie sie 127,600 “é a 114 
1843 ws ws 112,340 an ov 28 
1844 ‘ie wit 101,700 jin - 40} 
TT erp 99,850 adie cai 68} 
Coats. Hives. Firewoop. 
bris. cords, 
1843 so AED 00 ed ae OOF ve 1235 
1844 68 OR es PO rr“ sé 176 
1845 Pele | Mee ar ae uf ie 258 


British Guiana. AnoTHER Cause or PoruLar IRagiTaTIOnN.— 
The project of a law has emanated from the Court of Policy, which shal 
confer upon the inferior criminal cburts, composed of old slave-owners or 
the agents and dependents of such, summary powers of transportation, 
fine, and imprisonment, without a jury, without appeal, and to a most 
alarming extent, 


IMMIGRATION.—A company of gentlemen in Berbice have undertaken 
to start a steamer, to run between that country and the coast of Africa.— —_ 
Royal Gazette. 


Foreign Entelliqence. 


Unitep Srares.—Extract of a Letter from the Rev. A. A. Phelps, 
New York, Dec. 30, 1845.—‘‘ The deed of infamy, you will see by the 
papers, isdone. Texas, slavery and all, by the force of the previous ques- 
tion and the discipline of party, is now a part of the ‘glorious union !’ All 
I can say is, I am ashamed of my country, in this.thing, as in all that 





relates to slavery. And yet I do'not despair; nor do our friends generally, 
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We shall only gird us the more resolutely to the conflict.. Asin your con- 
flict, the slave power here grows more and more desperate as the day of 
its overthrow seems evidently hastening. I suppose it will continue so 
up almost to the final blow against it, until it has grown beyond endurance, 
and society rises, as with one consent, to crush the insolent and loathsome 
thing for ever. It must be so, or else an overruling Providence is preparing 
to. have the thing go out in violence and blood, -I know not how else to 
read the signs of the times. 
“The question of receiving slaveholders to the Christian Church is having 
a more general and vigorous discussion among tis than ever before. The 
discussion was opened afresh by the admitted and’ justified reception of 
them to some of the mission churches of the American Board. The 
decision of the Board on that subject is having a thorough examination 
and‘a very general. condemnation. Prof. Stowe, of Lane Seminary, was 
a prominent member of the committee that drafted the report adopted by 
the Board in the case. Some weeks after, his own synod, the Synod of 
Ghio, deposed a man from the ministry for persisting in teaching that the 
Bible authorizes and sanetions slavery ;. and then, with but four dissents, 
passed the following resolutions concerning the action of the Board :— 


¢¢1, Resolved,—-That the support of foreign missions is a duty of primary 
obligation on our churches, the neglect of which would be disastrous, if 
not fatal, to their piety, and disastrous to our whole system of.evangelical 
operations, to which the foreign mission. enterprise, their great central 
luminary, imparts light and heat, 

«¢ ¢2, Resolved,—That the American Board, as the channel of our bene- 
factions to the heathen, has rendered an inestimable service, both to our 
churches and the heathen world; and that the wisdom and experience of 
this body, the character of its missionaries, and the extent of its opera- 
tions, render it, in these respects, the most efficient, and eligible agency 
which we can employ in this service. 

s¢43, Resolved,—That it is our duty and privilege, therefore, to prosecute 
our missionary work, with increasing vigour, through this experienced and 
efficient agency, so long.as we can do it, without compromising great 
morai principles. . 

‘¢ €4, Resolved,—That .in ordiak to secure to.the world and to our own 
churches, permanently, the blessings which this missionary work is 
designed to diffuse, it is of vital amportance that the gospel, which our 
missionaries preach and practice should give no.sanction, directly or in- 
directly, to the sin of slave-holding : 1, Because this sinin our judgment, 
involves the violation of the vital principles of the law of God ; 2, Because 
the principle which practices or sanctions the sin, if permitted to haye its 
perfect work, would ultimately eradicate and destroy the religion of the 

gospel which our missionaries are labouring to propagate ; and 3, Because 
it would destroy at home the force of those anti-slavery principles, by which 
we hope to see our country ultimately freed from this giant evil. 

‘«¢5, Resolved,—That to receive slave-holders into mission churches, 
without making the practice of slave-holding any bar to Christian com- 
munion, does, in our judgment, necessarily involve the sanction of those 
churches to this sinful relation, and the sanction of the Missionary Board 
that approbates or tolerates the principle; and ‘that the influence of this 
sanction must be eeeeeand in proportion to the ne and sacredness of 
the authority that gives it. 

‘«*6. Resolved,—Therefore, that we recognize with painful apprehensions 
for the purity of the gospel and the cause of righteousness generally, the 
fact developed in the late report of the American Board; that slave-holders 
are admitted into some of the churches under the care of the Board, without 
questioning, from aught that appears in the report, the lawfulness of the 
relation, and that the Board itself defends the practice. _ 

‘¢ «7, Resolved, —That, to wash ovr hands in innocency | from any construc- 
tive indorsement of this practice by our missionary benefactions, whi while we 
would aim to increase rather than abate them, we must conscientiously 

“restrict them to such missionary nenceygey as do a slave-holders to 
their communion. ~— 

‘**8, Resolved,—That, withalldue respect and affection for the American 
Board, we do earnestly request that body to recede from the grounds taken 
in their late report-on this subject. - Because we judge it, fraught with dis- 
astrous consequences to the suffering slave, to the interest of pure religion, 
and to the prosperity of the missionary cause.’ 

_ ‘Similar expressions of opinion have been made in various directions, 
making it evident, I think, that the Board and the mission churches will not 
have much peace until they put slavery among disciplinable offences, and 
treat it, when persisted in, accordingly. We are to have a missionary 
eperention on the subject in February, and probably another in the 
spring.”’ 


Nicnotas Wortsineton, of Arundel County, Maryland, owning 
about 100 slaves, died on the 12th of November, 1845, and by his will 
left them all free, to remain.on the estate six months, and then to be pro- 
vided with homes; the elder, ones to be settled in little farms of their 
own, given by himself, ee deromneh emia ke Seh-son: ented 
dollars and a house. 4 


_ Anoution IN Nostra CaRonina, — James Ccanings Pater, well, 








known by reputation to most of our readers, stopped a day in this city on 
his return from North Carolina, where he has just been to attend the 
yearly meeting. He gives a most encouraging account of his visit, and 
the state of the cause in that part of the country. He says he has never 
attended a yearly meeting in this country where there was so much said 
against slavery, and where there seemed to be a better anti-slavery spirit 
among the members. In this respect he was most delightfully disap- 
pointed. Where he expected frowns he met a cordial reception, and 
where he looked for opposition he found sympathy. — Pennsylvania 
Freeman. 

Tue Rieut or Petirion.—The Union, Mr. Polk’s paper, says of the 
petitions for the abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia: ‘‘ They 
are quietly ‘ inurned.’ . They are received, and then laid upon the table. 
How much better, if they are received at all, that they be laid upon the 
table, than to be referred to a select committee, then referred back to the 
House, only to give rise to a protracted and inflammatory debate, that, 
like the fire upon the prairies, spreads far and near, and wraps the whole 
country in the conflagration.”’ This is the Gac in another form, _ 

Tue War AGAINST THE Press.—The mob at Lexington, Kentucky, 
having driven Cassius M. Clay and his paper out of that State, has af- 
forded a pretext for the enemies of free discussion to recommend the same 
kind of proceedings against other offending journals. The Louisville Times 
urges the people of Louisville to approve, by public meeting, of the pro- 
ceedings at Lexington, and to make the relinquishment of the editorial 
chair by George D. Prentice, a condition of their continued support to the 
Laliisville Journal. The editor of the Journal, it appears, is suspected of 
entertaining abolition doctrines.—A. and F. Anti-slavery Reporter. 


Misstonary Conventions.—A meeting of one hundred or more 
friends of missions who have heretofore co-op<rated with the American 
Board, was held at the Tremont Temple, at six o’clock in the morning of 
one of the days of the late Eastern Anti-Slavery Conventior, to consider 
their duty, as friends of freedom and missions, in the present posture of 
affairs. The feeling was strong and unanimous that the friends of freedom 
could not, on any ground of consistency or conscience, rest in the results 
arrived at in Brooklyn; that to do so, by their silence and suspension of 
farther action, would be even more disastrous to the cause of freedom and 
Christian truth than the action of the Board itself ; that in some way they 
were bound, therefore, by every possible consideration, to enter their 
remonstrance against that action, earnestly and before the world, and by 
all lawful and Christian means, to give practical effect to it. To this end, 
it was agreed that one or more Conventions should be called to consider 
and address the public on the whole subject, and to adopt such methods of 
action as the case might seem to demand. A committee was appointed to 
carry this decision into effect. The committee agreed upon calling two 
conventions; one in Central or Western New York, in the winter, and 
one in Boston, in the spring.—A. and F. Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


SPEAKER or THE House or REPRESENTATIVES.—Mr. Davis is the 
first northern man who has occupied that seat since the days of the Mis- 
souri compromise. We take his elevation as a very significant indication 
that the labour of Abolitionists has not been in vain, Our exposure of 
the continual occupancy of that office by southern men, elected by northern 
votes, has made the northern members ashamed, and forced them to resist 
and break up the monopoly. We should have been better pleased had a 
man less subservient to the South been chosen; but, as it is, his election 
is an acknowledgment, though an involuntary one, of the power obtained 
by the Anti-Slavery agitation.— Washington Patriot. 


CoLONIZATION AND THE SLave TRapE.—At a large Convention of 
Christians of different denominations, during the last summer, at Morris- 


| ville; Vt., the Rev, A. A. Constantine, a returned Baptist Missionary 


from Africa, stated, that the slave trade still goes on from Western Africa 
to_ the United States; that a vessel from the United States went out with 
colonists for Liberia, and returned’ with slaves for the cotton fields of the 
South.—A. and F. Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

ANNEXATION or Texas.—The opposition to this measure in Congress 
has been spirited, but ineffectual. Resolutions against it were presented 
from the Legislatures of Massachusetts and Connecticut, with a large 
number of petitions, numerously signed. Not the least attention was paid 
to them, however; all were laid on the table. The resolutions for annex- 
ation passed thé House of Representatives without debate, a motion for 
the previous question, which has this effect, having been carried. The 
passage of the resolutions through the Senate has been equally rapid and 
reckless. 





MARTINIQUE.—JEALOUSY OF ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS.—The . 


authorities of this island appear to be determined to shut out all light om 
the subject of emancipation. Some time since a packet of bocks and 
pamphlets, bearing on the anti-slavery cause, were seized, although they 
contained nothing that could be construed into ‘‘incendiarism.”” From 
La Reforme of the 29th ult, we learn there has been another seizure, by 
which a respectable merchant of Martinique, M. Agnes, a colored gentle- 
‘tan, has been put to great inbonvenionce and annoyance. No less than 
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forty cases of merchandize received from France have been opened in 
search for anti-slavery literature. In one of the cases was found some 
copies of the'speech of M. le Compte Beugnot delivered in the Chamber 
of Peers during the discussion of the project de loi, for ameliorating the 
‘condition of the slaves in the French colonies, which took place in May 
and June last year. M- ; Agnes has made a spirited remonstrance against 
this act of colonial tyranny ; and is about to appeal to the home authori- 
ties and the French Chambers against it... We shall watch with interest 
this attempt to crush the discussion of slavery in the French colonies. 





Surmam.—(From the Guiana Royal Gazette.)}—A Dutch vessel of 
war has been here within the last fortnight from the neighbouring Dutch 
colony of Suriiam. There-has-recently been-a change ih the government 
of that province, the King of Holland having recalled Governor Elias 
and appointed in his room the Baron Von Raders. Whether this change 
is- indicative of any fundamental variation in the. polity of the Dutch 
court, with respect to the question of slavery; or whether the Baron Von 
Raders is entrusted with ampler powers thari were possessed by his prede- 
cessor for the modification of the privileges of the owners of slaves in 
Surinam, we are unable to learn ; but we have. every reason to believe 
that the momentous question of the abolition of slavery is engaging tue 
serious attention of the Dutch ministry, and that the day is not far distant 
when the freedom of the slave will be proclaimed in every territory, where 
the flag of Holland waves.supreme. But, whatever may be-the policy of 
the Dutch cabinet on this perplexing: and: momentous’ subject, it evinces 
the possession of those qualities for which the Dutch have ever been cele- 
brated, prudence and foresight, on the part of the government in Surinam, 
that it has availed itself of. every opportunity since 1833 .0f becoming 
acquainted with the working of the great experiment in the British pos- 
sessions. For the purpose of collecting information, the Dutch vessel of 
war that recently arrived here, came charged with six or seven commis- 
sioners, among whom wasa son of the governor of Surinam; appointed by 
the Baron Yon Raders to examine minutely the operation of the new 
system in this portion of Guiana, which is, in so many respects, similar 
to the neighbouring province of Surinam. The heads of the commission 
were received with all due honours by the executive of this eolony, and, 
from all we can ascertain, they are highly pleased with the state of things 
they have seen around them in this, which might be made one of the most 
valuable dependeneiés that any country ever possessed. We do not vouch’ 
for the correctness of the on dit, but there is some rumour afloat, that the 
late governor, Elias, was recalled from Surinam in eonsequence of some, 
representations addressed to the Earl of Aberdeen by the British commis- 
sioner at Paramaribo, Mr. Schenley, complaining of the treatment he had 
received, in executing the duties-of his unpopuler office; when brought in 
contact with some of the leading functionaries, who were coantenanced, in 
their obstructive proceedings, by the late governor of Surinam. - If this 
report be true, the recent nomination of the Baron Von Raders would seem 
to evidence a strong tendency: on the part of the cabinet of Holland to. 
eradicate, or at all events materially to mitigate, the evils of slavery. 


——s 


France. Tue Ricut or Searnce.—The Constitutionnel contains 
a long article on. the right of search, in .which it states that—‘‘ The 
convention signed between the Governments of France and England, on 
the 29th of May last, for the suppression of the slave-trade, will, besides 
other disadvantages, tend to destroy definitively the friendship existing 
for ages between France and Spain, to weaken our lately formed alliance 
with the Brazits, and to envenom our relations with all secondary Powers. 
Ts it necessary to enlarge on the subject to demonstrate that ‘it is still more 
prejudicial to the interests of French commerce in particular, and more 
contrary to the rights. of nations in general, than the bill passed in 
England, in the year 1839, for authorising the right of search, and which 
excited the protest of an imposing minority in the British Parliament ?”’ : 


ee 


PortuGau.—-The Queen’s Speech contains the following :-—‘‘ With the 
most happy result has been crowned the firmness with which I have caused 
to be enforced the decree of the 10th December, 1836, and the treaty 
which binds this country and Great Britain to the duty of accomplishing 
the suppression of the slave trade.’’ 

The Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle gives a detailed account, 
for which we have not room, tending to show that Senhor Arecenio, the 
rich inhabitant of Loando who was arbitrarily removed from that colony 
on a charge of being concerned in the slave trade, is merely the victim of 
political intrigue. He has unexpectedly made his appearance at Lisbon 
for trial, to the embarrassment, it is said, of the government. 





Tunis, Dec. 11.--A few days ago I gave you a brief sketch of the 
nature of the abolition of slavery here, in the shape of a refutation of some 
calumnies published in the Mediterraneo, against those to whom the | 
greatest praise is due for their laudable actions—the Bey of this regency | 
and the British consul-general. I said that I was sure that nothing would 


pleasure in acquainting the world, through the medium of your columns, 
that my conviction was well grounded, ‘This very day I had an occular 
demonstration of the fact that slavery is abolished, and that in a few more 
years not a single slave will be found in this part of Africa, 

In my former communication I observed, that bis Highness had no 
inclination (nor would he be justified if he had) to force his subjects to set 
at liberty the slayes now in their possession, provided they treat them 
well, But he has no scruple to give freedom to those poor slaves who 
have been cruelly handled: by their masters. Thirteen unfortunate 
creatures have this day received their certificate of freedom at the hands of 
Sir Thomas, It.is impossible to describe the joy they manifested when 
the paper was handed to them, Some threw themselves on the ground 
and actually kissed it. How sweet, indeed, is liberty! How. many 
blessings did these hitherto unhappy beings call down upon the head of 
him who has been instrumental in procuring it for them! No one can 
have an idea, but those who are on the spot, how dear the names English 
and England have become to them, A friend of mine related, a few days 
ago, that having asked an emancipated black man how he liked his 
liberty, “1 know no one but Mohammed and the English consul,”’ was 
his reply. By this he meant to say, that Mohammed procured his happi- 
ness in the next world, and the English consul in this. 

Upon all this, Ido not only look with the eye of a philanthropist, 
but something’more. 1 believe that the time will come when our desire 
to explore the interior of Africa will be accomplished, and that through the 
instrumentality of these very negroes. They love England and the 
English, and their gratitude will induce them to assist their benefactors in 
carrying out that noble scheme. Such is my conviction; but I will not 
venture to say anything of the happy result that may arise.—Correspondent 
of Malta paper. 


Miscellanea, 


Stave TrapE: UnitTep States. ANotHEeR SLAVER CAPTURED.— 
The schooner Patuent, lately of this port, put into St. George’s on the 21st 
ult. in distress, and in charge of Lieut. Chandler, of the navy. It appears 
that she was a slaver, and seized at Cape Mount, Africa, by the U. 8. ship 
Yorktown, on the 27th of September, for having been concerned in the 

slave’ trade. —New York paper. 


Sears Trape : Cupa.—-In the Spanish Cortes, the Minister for 
‘Foreign Affairs, in the course of his speech, in reply to the observation of 
M. Estaban Collantes, on the position of the Spanish Colonies, stated that 
it had been agreed between the Governments of England and Spain, that 
the captured negro slaves brought into the Island of Cuba should be 
guarded on a certain  oint of the island designated by the Captain- 
General, and that the building should be placed under the direction of a 
mixed commission, but that the guard should be eomposed of -Spaniards. 
The English Government had no further control over those slaves. — 
Times, 


Stave Trape: AnGota.—Accounts have arrived at Lisbon that an 
English brig, Lady Sale, with an English flag and crew, was captured in 
the harbour of Ambriz, near Angola, by a Portuguese schooner of war. 
The brig was provided with every thing necessary for the slave trade. The 
people here are quite delighted at catching the virtuous English in fla- 
grante.—Lisbon Correspondent of Morning Chranicle. 


Sucar Esrares 1n Lovistana.—E. G. Forstall, Esq., a merchant of 
New Orleans, in answer to one of the questions propounded by Mr. 
‘Walker, Secretary of the U. 8. Treasury, makes the following state- 
ments respecting the number, value, &c., of the sugar estates in Loui- 
sisna :—“ In 1828 there were in Louisiana 308 sugar estates ; 226 worked 
‘by horse-power, and 82 by steam; slaves of all ages attached to them 
21,000. The 308 estates were then valued at $34,000,000. In 1830 the 
sugar estates numbered 691 ,—an increase of 883 ; slaves attached 36,000. 
These additional estates were then. supposed to have required an additional 
outlay of $16,000,000, making at. that peviod the capital invested in the 
sugar industry $50,000,000, In 1842 the sugar estates actually in oper- 
ation, or prepsring to work, numbered 668; steam-power mills, 36] ; 
horse-power mills, 307; slaves attached, 50,670,—showing a decrease in 
the number of sugar estates, compared with 1830, of 23,—an increase.in 
steam-power of 279 engines and mills, and of 14,670 slaves. The present 
number of estates is 762; steam-power mills, 408; horse-power mills, 
354. There are no data as to the increase of slaves during the last three 
years ; let it therefore be supposed that the number (although it is known 
to have greatly augmented) is the same as in 1840; say 50,670. This 
gives over the estimates of 1830, 7Inew estates, 821 engines and mills, 
| and 14,670 slaves, which, at a low estimate, represent at least’ $10,000,000, 
making the whole capital at present invested in the mannfacture of sugar 





discourage them from their noble undertaking ; and 1. harp now greet 


an Louisiana $60,000,000," ‘—A, and F, Anti-slavery Reporter. 
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‘ Apotttion or Stavery.—The abolition decree of the great council of NA 
England was passed in 1102, The memorable Irish decrec, ‘‘ that all the Tur PP a sedate syd bil gsiacsar Ss alg fe ood 
English slaves in the whole of Ireland be immediately emancipated, and | are hereby thankfully okeowiniced ch, NOPE HOT., Seine. Owe, Wahl, Am 
restored to their former liberty,’’ was issued in 1171, Slaveryin Eng-| ‘Donations. Subscriptions. 
land was abolished by a ‘general charter of emancipation in 1981. In| pirmingham—Baker, Edward......c6seessus oa 0.10 0 
1766 slavery was abolished in Prussia by special edict. In St: Domingo, Baker, George eee ee eeseseeeeeeesetene a pA REST EER 0 10 0 
Cayenne, Guadeloupe, and Martinique, in 1794, where more than 600,000 Brewin, Thomas. . Ce ee eseeeesresseseesss 10 0 
. slaves were emancipated by the French government. In Java, 1811; in Se eg ai or sR nh venicicon:! SRNR ST aa 
‘ Ceylon, 1815; in Buenos Ayres, 1816; in St. Helena, 1816; in Co- Cadbury, og eee BERGE ae 
F lombia, 1821; by the Congress of Chili, in 1821; in Cape Colony, 1823; Evans, Elizabeth, and pecan whey —— 20 0 
3 in Malacca, 1825; in the southern provinces of Birmah, 1826; in Peru, J Ath beatin kons oben ye hiseetes 1,8 9 
| Guatemala, and Monte Video, 1821; in Jamaica, Barbadoes, Bermudas,| — Gippin®! Joseph seesseeeneesssete ents he 
' : Bahamas, the Mauritius,‘ St. Christopher’s, Nevis, the Virgin Islands, Kenway, Henry .. ceeeeuenenananeneeaeey 010 0 
z Antigua, Monserrat; Dominica, St. Vincents, Grenada, Berbice, Tobago, } ay a ibs in cohen ond seek 010 0 
c St. Lucia, Trinidad, Honduras, Demarara, and the Cape of Good Hope, uel. . acccepecsys 010 0 
3 on the Ist of August, 1834. In our own country, the Legislature of Lier, Samuel, jun. . po iS ictnae te ain dy 100 nile Atle 
‘ Penneylvania passed an act of abolition in 1780; Connecticut, in 1784; eam io 0 
: Rhode Island, 1784; New York, 1799; New Jersey, in 1804 ; Vermont, OT Ie ob cas be «0:09.000 0-40,04,56 0 5 0 
f by Constitution, in 1774; Massachusetts, in 1789 ; uit Bitir Ssangiettse, Gouna wanes’ occ eesveccececs : : : 
t a ou eeeeeweeeeeeeaenee 
' eee ce Southall Thomas 20... ees ce ses Sah acai 20 0 
TOR orthouse. i Se Gb cp cece cecceses 015 0 
Taz Mrssovrer. Tur Stave Suacxies.—A respectable and Sho rthouse, Ret ns i ice Mp: ie 2 Eee 
trustworthy correspondent writes to us:—‘‘ A few weeks ago a letter was 7 oR EPIC REO ae Ge 
E published in the Watchman from your American correspondent, in which Cubic Meebo, 3 PONE ISG cs bo icsi ck oes 50 0 0 00 0 
the writer denied the statement relative to the finding of slave shackles Cheltenham—Agnew, POUR 6 ices céee ve ees 1 00 
in the wreck of the Missouri, destroyed some time ago at Gibralter ; you ig 2 a eeerereeeeeeseese ee ee ee ee ° ; 4 
| will, therefore, probably attach some importance to the following ‘state- Cuiituilags, Mr: and the he Miss. A Asde? 440 
i ment, made by a gentleman now residing at Gibraltar, and who has been Fothergill, Mr. . eee ee 1 0 0 
{ there for many years. The veracity of the statement I believe may be Fothergill, Miss... .. we eeeeees teense 100 
q trasted; and I fear it places that fact, so displeasing and dishonourable pl Signy isthinke! 
to the American nation, in such a light that it can no longer be ques-| Capper, Mrs... ......-..sssccsseecsseee 11 0 
t tioned. It is extracted from a letter dated Gibraltar, November 30th, Clutterbuck, Mr. ......ccccccccccesccce 10 0 
; i i i i ° aeo4 Geor eeeeeer ee eeereee sees 0 2 6 
i 1845, and giyen in reply to an enquiry as to the fact in question :— | Brenchley—Tabor, ge 
k ‘ With reference to the American steamer that was burnt here, the ee hoe Anti Slavery Society ‘ond Don x ; 4 
{ Missouri, it is a melancholy truth that she had thousands of shackles on | Brefter—Alexander, Daniel . ee”: eae ne 010 0 
p board of her. The gentleman who has conducted the diving process Davies, Samuel ...........: Sides Sey mae Se 610 O 
| assured me of the fact; indeed, he gave me three of them of different feet beet Sd. 8 
“e sizes, —for a child, middle size, and a large person. The bulk of them Dymond, ee eee me ee oe r a 4 
f are yet in the wreck under the water.’ "— Watchman. Knott, Thomas .. 0.0.0... ccccececeeceee 010 0 
$ Paorirs or THE SLAVE TRADE,—On the East Coast of Africa, ne- Loe, Wiis. sana la a meson Pg 
ip groes are usually paid for in money, sometimes in ‘‘ tazendas,’’ coarse. Por one aa Siena veseeee —————— 010 0 
$ cottons, at a cost of about é¢ighteen doliars for men, twelve for boys. At See ceeeebesccscessses —a————= 010 0 
i Rio Janeiro, their value may be estimated at 500 milreis, or 50/., for,| Sperken, Miss vevnccsso sai nbrlaesgats <BR : ; : 
° men 400 miles, oF 41, 10, for women ; 300 mires, or IL, forboys.| Wate, Fear’. sss siccsecccc coco 010 0 
7 Thus, on a cargo of 500, at the mean price, the profit will exceed 19,0001. Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society ..........++ 8 0 0 
b Cost price of 500, at fifteen dollars, or 3/.. 5e. each,1,625!. Selling price | Heaviton—Wright, Miss .............,...... ————__-1-i1:=«O 
€ at Rio of 500, at 411. 102. each, 20,7501. ‘Be un comercio terrible,” | Norwick “Gurney, J. J.......++---++1++--45 50 0 0 2 —— 
¢ remarked Antonio. The epithet thus applied by him to the commerce, | F70/¢— Binns iremge pa beipas ps 
| es literally taken, though strictly appropriate, would be far from expressing | Redruth—Anti-Slavery Society . ‘ene 100 
‘- his meaning, viz., that it is extremely lucrative. The pay of the crew in Banbury—-Anxilliry Society eeee 8 0 0 
2g the Progreso, as shown by her papers, was at the rate of twenty-five mil- ngs, ong $0 0 CUUESVS ev cc ccce 10 0 0 aa 
4) reis; OF 21, 124. per month; to which’ the: Spaniards ‘say 9 present of | Yorg™ Backhouse, Sarah. 2. 20002000002LL 10 0 
6 500 milreis to each person would have been added on the issue of a suc- Candler, John . vides Mbt bes TR ee eee 
7 cessful voyage.—Forty Days on board a Slaver. . Copel | iarrroretet —— 1:10 
F : es % 0. Cees ee esse seseeese 1 1 0 
if New Marxer ror American Corron.—The Courrier Frangais Fletcher, SL is paves «iene ach es 2co0 
, states, that a treaty of commerce was signed at Naples on the 3rd instant, DUNE CEs aok oc cc cc cccecees cecies 010 0 
% between the United States and the Neapolitan Government, by which —— ig ahaa desie’ 1 1 0 
t Aeietetion il erates est tne ispntdea olan tenes | Bie, Memes sn 050 
|i in place of twenty. The wines of Naples and Sicily will be admitted into Spence ere Siteihitoetiest ne eo 
the United States on paying the same duties as the wines of other nations. e, Samuel . Soke stccencteses Comune Be iO 
| } . mentale Sion, Witions.... eeeeeses a aie ari 0 4. 4 
Frepericx Doverass, writing from England, says: —~‘‘ One of the | Aberdeen— 2 years .....406 ———— «11-1 0 
1 most pleasing features of my visit thus far, has been a total absence of Grenaida-Sanderson, Chiet ustice, 3 years ..., 3.0 0 
(¢ all manifestations of prejudice against me.on account of my color. The ERRATUM. 
| fi _ change of circumstances in this is particularly striking. I go on stage I 
: a: sansa, boats, into the first cabins, and into the first | dat bene . hrccaae csr anaes ee instead of “ Edward 
a public-houses, without seeing the slightest manifestation of that hateful ” 8 
oe . and vulgar feeling against me. I find myself not treated as a color,sbut : 
i as a man—not as a thing, but as a child of the common Father of us all.”’ CONTENTS : : 
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Fae Slav Poem ee secces 
Ss _ Tae Russians any Cincasstans.—The Journal dee Débats| on peak uciibeeiine “17 Paes Uihibas Gotlne’ viehataibabelS at 
" publishes a letter from St. Petersburg, of the 30th ult., which’ states, | The French Ordinances ......-+- +18) fo LBADBRS..65...02.006. sevenerees 24 
that the Russian cruisers in the Black Sea no longer prevent, as they Boo 1 Slaves in the French Biography—Rev. William Kaidb.. 26 
have hitherto. done, the exportation of young girls from Circassia and | _~°.°M“* ********": onsees sorcee 20 The Crew of the Caroline ........ 27 
i Azali, tobe sold as slaves to the Turks. "Tt willbe remembered,” | propahny Sure Made ori. | Howe vpansronron 3 ou. 
Ae says ‘the writer of that letter, “‘that the obstacles which the Russian | West Indies Khabcveadcaseoeosa th _ Foreign INTELLIGENCR........ 29 
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